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PREFACE 




As the following artielas have opened up a new field 
of enquiry, I have found ifc necessary to make them 
acees sible to our scholars and students. I am t hankful to 
the authors, Professors Sylvain Ldvi, Jules Bloch and Jean 
Przyluski, for kindly permitting me to publish these 
translations in the form of a book. The intiroduetion 
is meant for our students, and it does not pretend to be 
exhaustive. A number of similarities between Indo-Aryan 
and Austrie words have been suggested by mj friond and 
colleague Dr. S. K* Chatterji, and such suggestions 
have also occurred to me. As some of the words noted 
by us are popular vernacular terms, not usually registered 
in dictionaries, it was thought that their discuBsion might 
be (t projjos to the subject so brilliantly inaugurated by 
the eminent French scholars. / 

In spite of my best endeavours, some possible slips 
in translation and transliteration, have crept in: for 
tliese I crave the indulgence of the authors as well as 
the reader. But these, I hope, will not detract from the 
merit of the original papers, which are singularly valuable 
for the reconstruction of the foundations of our history 
and culture. 

I have gratefully to acknowledge tho assistance I 
rfceived from Dr. A. 0. Woolner for having gone through 
portions of the translation in MS., and also from 
Dr. S, K. Chatterji for his constant active interest in 
the publication of the work. 


P. C, Bagchi. 


Thb University, 
Calcutta : 

1st May, 1929. 
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INTEODUCTION.' 


Axjsteo-Asiatic. 

A linguistic unity in the Mon-Khmer group (then 
called Mon-Aniiam) was first pointed out by Logan and 
others and established on a sure footing by Keane in 1880. 
Forbes in his work, Com.paraUve Orammar of the Languages 
of Ftifther India (1881), incontestably proved the exis¬ 
tence of this hnguistio unity. In 1888 Muller ® continued 
the same study further. Kuhn in 1889 while emphasising 
on this linguistic unity remarked*'’ what is more 
striking is the relation with Annamite; there is undeniable 
relation of the monosjllabie group: Khasi-Moii-Khmer 
with Kolh, Nancowry, and the dialects of the aborigines 
of Malacca.'^ 

Schmidt pushed the work of Kuhn further ^ and estab¬ 
lished the relation between the languages of the Malay 
peninsula and the Mon-Khmer group. He studied also the 
correspondence in the vocabularies ® and the phonetic 
laws of those languages. He then applied these laws to 

‘ The first part of the Introduction is based on (and partly 
translated from) the French trafaslation of Pater Schmidt’s article. 
Gi. BEFBO VII, pp. 217ff. 

» Grundriss der Sprachiomemchaft, Vol. IV (Appendix). 

“ Beitr&ge zur Sprachen-hinde Hinterindiens, Sifcz. der K. bayer 
Akad-der wissensch. phil. hist. KIi 1889, I, p. 219. 

* Die Sprachen der Sak^i und Semang auf Malakka und ihr VerhUl- 
tnis zu den Mon-khmer Bpraohen, Bijdragen tot de Taal —Landen 
Volkenknnda van Nederl. IndiS, 6th series, Part VITI. 

Grmdziige einer Lautlehre der Mon-khmer Sprachen (1906), 
Denkschriften der Kaiserl. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien (phil. hist.), KL, 
Vol VIII, 
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the study of Khasi.^ In an appendix to hie study of 
Khasi he examined Palong, Wa and Riang of the middle 
valley of the Salween. Palong was already connected with 
the Mon-Khmer family by Logan and Kuhn, Grierson 
in his Linguistic Survey (II, pp. 1, 88if.) added Wa 
and Hiang to it. Wa and Riang extends almost to the 
same latitude as Khasi. 

Schmidt next studied ^ the Nikobarese and by a study 
of its phonology proved that it belongs to the Mon-Khmer 
family and is related to other languages which belong to 
the same group. There is resemblance even in particular 
details of vocalism and consonantism. It has the same 
development for the roots in ya and wtf as in the Mon- 
Khmer languages, the same for the mode of the production 
of palatals. As to the morphology, it presents some 
earlier phases of morphological development in many cases 
and gives us the key for explaining a series of forms in 
Mon-Khmer.® Nicobarese is not pollysyllabic as often 
said; the roots are monosyllabic like other Mon* Khmer 
languages and are developed by infixes and prefixes. 
There are besides suffixes in it which are completely 
missing in other Mon-Khmer languages. Most of these 
suffixes indicate direction (as it happens in the languages 
of islands) meaning cardinal points. But there are a few 
which have purely grammatical function. Hence Niko¬ 
barese is a link between the Mumja (or Kol) and the great 

^ OrundzUge einer Lauthhre der KhasiSprache in ihren Bezi- 
ehnngen zu derjenigen der Mon-khmer Sprachen (1005) ; Abhandlungen 
der kOnigl. Bayer Akad. d. Wisa, (I. KL, Vol, XXII, III). 

a Gf- Mon-khmer Sprachen, §§ 199 ff. and 225 ff,, Gr. Khasi- 
Spraohe, § 16111. 

8 (jj^ Appendix to Die Mon-khmer VUker, ein Bindeglied Zwischen 
y6lkern Zentralasiens und AustronesienSf 1906 (c/. French Tranalation, 
BBFBO, ‘VII, pp. 251S.). 
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Austronesian group which also possess suffixes besides 
prefixes and infixes. 

Sten Konow {hingnistio Survey^ IV, p. 11) established 
the relation between the Muuda and the Mon-Khmer 
groups on phonological grounds. “ Both families possess/' 
he says, “ aspirated hard and soft letters. Both avoid 
bei^inning a wOrd with more than one consonant, The most 
characteristic feature in Miipcja phonology are the so-called 
semi-consonants : ch\ p\ They are formed in the 

mouth in the same way as the corresponding hard conso¬ 
nants it, jo, but the sound is cheeked and the breath 
doe.s not touch the organs of speech in passing out. The 
sound often makes the impression of being nasalised and we 
therefore find writings, such as in, or dn instead of t'; pm, 
or 6m instead of jo'; and so forth. Some corresponding 
sounds exist in Sakei and connected languages. In the Mon« 
Khmer forms of speech final consonants are, as a general 
rule, shortened in various ways. Similarly in Cham final 
k, i, p, k are not pronounced and their enunciation is at 
last eheclred so that only a good observer can decide which 
sound is intended." As to the formation of words in both 
the groups Sten Konow noticed only a few characteristics, 
but it was Schmidt again who proved that the system of 
the formation of words with the help of prefixes and infixes 
is identical in both the groups. 

In these two groups of languages (Munija and other 
Mon-Khmer groups) all consonants that they possess with 
the exception of ih, y, and w can serve as simple prefixes, 
and, as in the most of the Mon-Khmer languages, a second 
degree of prefixation by insertion of a nasal {ih, H, m, n) 
or a liquid (r [ ^?]) between the prefix and the root may 
take place. Some of the infixes used are identical in both 
the families as regards their form as well as their 
function. 
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The infix n forms names of instruments in the Mon- 
Khmer and abstract iionns which designate the result of an 
action in the Muncja languages. The forms of the last 
category are not however rare in Khmer, Bahnar and 
Nikobarese, and inversely the Munda langimgos have names 
of iiietruments formed by the infixation of /f. The infix 
p forms abstract words in Santaii, The same phenomenon 
is observed in Khmer, but only in the root words of which 
the initial is y, r or I, whereas for words beginning with 
other initials the double infix mu is found. There • is 
another remarkable point of resemblance between Nikoba- 
rese and Munda: the latter forms a kind of superlative 
by inserting ii and the former a comparative by u, but 
in both the cases we are in the presence of abstract words 
and mannerisms analogous to the expression ; 
goodnmiUelf. 

Besides the infixes and prefixes the Munda languages 
also make use of suffixes. On this point they do not agree 
with Mon-Khmer and Khasi but with Nikobarese. The 
formation of some iutransilives, passives and substantives 
corresponds precisely with Santaii ak\ Mumjari o, 

and Kfirku u which are used in the formation of passive.?, 
reflexives, and intransitives. Besides the adjectival suffix 
0 in Nikobarese seems to be identical with the suffix ao of 
Santaii which forms verbs of condition. The large quantity 
of other Buffixes which have mfide the Munda conjugation a 
complex one is not found in Nikobarese and still less in 

Khasi and Mon-Khmer (the last two having no suffixes). 

But this does not go against the theory of relationship 
between the two groups of languages. It is the 
necessary consequence of another unique and important 

difference. , . 

It consists in the fact that Manija uses the genitive 
(without affix) before and Mon-Khmer, Khasi, and 
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Nikobarese after. A law ^ has been established that the 
languages which have the genitive before the word governed 
(without affix) are languages possessing suffixes, while 
those which have the genitive coming after are languages 
possessing prefixes. This law is to be applied here. 
The fact that the Mun^^ presents such a rich 

development of suffixation is due to its position of 
genitive being before the word. Since the establishment 
of this law the attention has been drawn to the importance 
of possessive affixes which have preserved, for a very long 
time, the ancient position of the genitive. The ca-se is 
similar wdth Munr^^a. In forms like apn-n ' my 
father,^’ apu-m your father,” etc., the genitive which is 
placed before in othor cases has been placed after in those 
cases ; because is nothing but (ipii-an father (of) 

mine.” This proves that the Muncla languages, in 
ancient times, had postposition of genitive and it is from 
that time onwards that their system of prefixes, which 
exist now in a state of survival, has come down. The 
present anteposition of genitive has been introduced 
through the influence of Dravidian, Aryan, or Tibeto- 
Bnrman languages which surrounded the Munda domain 
and have actually penetrated info it. Thus the most 
serious difficulty in connecting the two groups of 
languages is gone. A large concordance between the two 
vocabularies supports it. Schmidt has shown that 
San tali has about 500 words (reduced to about 350 roots) 
in common with Mon-Khmer, Khasi, and Nikobarese. 

Schmidt has thus proved the relation of the 
Muinja languages with Nikobarese, Khasi and Mon-Khmer 

' C/. Schmidt’s lecture to the Vienna Anthropological Society, 
published in Vmer psychologie of Wundt, Vol. I, cf. also Mitteilungen 
des Anthrop. Gesselschaft in Wien, XXXIIl, pp. 381-389. 

® 0/. Appendix referred to in note 3; pii. 
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and established the existence of a linguistic family called 
by him Austro-Asiatio. It comprises, according to him, 
the following groups : 


I. Mixed Groujp ; Cam, Rade, Jarai, Sedang, which 
are AIon-Khmer judged by theiy consfcraotion and 
vocabulary but has borrowed a large number of words, 
even personal pronouns and words tor nimibeis. * 

II. Mort'-Khmer : the two ancient literary languages, 
Mon and Khmer, Bahnar, Stieng, dialects of the tribes 
called Moi : Samreh, Kha-so, Kha Tampuen, Schong, 
Hiiei, Sue, Sue, Hin, Nahhang, Mi, Khmus, Lemet, all in 
Indo-China j and in the peninsula of Malaya, Bersisi and 
Jakun.^ 

III. Setioi [8akeiySemangmyii3XQ>(tQ.%,^ 

IV. F along- Wa- Eiang,^ 

Y. Khasi,^ 

VI. Flikobarese. 

YIL Mnxidd : or Kol the two sub-groups, the more 
eastern Kherwari with Santali, Muncj^*^b Bhumij, Birhor, 
Koda, Ho, Turi, Asuri, and Korwa dialects, and the 
western Kurku; KhariS; Juang; and the two mixed 
languages, Savara and Gadaba.^ 

The Muncia languages occupy the eastern half of 
Central India. Dravidian is on its south and penetrates 

DkUonnaiie Cam-frangais by Aymonier and Cabaton, Paris, 1906 
(ef. Anthropos, n, pp. 330-332). 

* Khmer texts published by Abbot Guesdon, Anthropos I, pp. 9-*92, 
Bahnar Orammar and Dictionary by Dourisboure (Hongkong 1889), 
Stieng Dictionary by Aaimar (Paris 1887 not complete). 

3 Skeat and Blagden : Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, {cl 
Vocabulary), London 1906, Anthropos, II, pp. 598, 604. 

* Linguistic Survey of India, II- 

* Bid, II, pp. 17-67. An Anglo-Khasi Dictionary by H. Koberts 
(1878). 

* Unguistio Survey of Mia, IV (1906), pp. 1-275, 
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it at several points. It has been now definitely proved 
that there is no relation between the two {groups. On the 
southern border of the Himalayas Sten Konowhas found out 
some languages, which though of Tibeto-Burman origin, 
present some characteristics similar to those in Muncjs. 
There we find, no doubt, the last traces of the Munds 
which once existed in that region. The westernmost of 
these dialects is the Kanawari in the valley of the Sutlej 
spoken at the confluence of the Sutlej and the Spiti, i,e,, 
the southern frontier of Kashmir. To the east, in Nepal, 
Kanaal, Mancatl, Hanglol, Bunan, Rankas, DSrmiya, 
CuudansI, ByansI, and Dlifmal are connected with it. It 
should be therefore admitted that the domain of Munr^a, 
Mon-Kbrnerand other connected languages was much more 
considerable than it is at present. It is only in later times 
t hat this domain has been reduced and cut into pieces by 
Aryan and Dravidian on the west and Tibeto-Burman ou 
the east. 

The seven linguistic groups, enumerated before, can be 
reduced to three principal groups according to Schmidt. 
San tali (or Mun<ja in general) is more closely related to 
Mon-Khmer than to Khasi. Nikobarese occupies a 
middle position between Khasi (and Wa languages) and 
Mon-Khmer-eum-Munda, Berisi (and dakun) of Malaya 
is more related to the latter group than to the Senoi- 
Semang as expected from its geographical position. On 
the contrary a division must be established in the second 
group: Semang, Tembe, Senoi, and Sakei.i The Semang 
dialects should be put apart and the Senoi ( Sakei, Tembe) 
should be considered as’a particular group by itself. Both 
may be included in a more general group but it should be 
pointed out that Seooi inclines more towards the Berisi 

^ D'ie sprachen der Sahei und Semang ant Malakka nnd ihr 
varhUltnis zu den Mon^khmer Sprachen, p. 135, 
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dialects (and consequently to the Mon-Khmer) and probably 
presents a mixture of those dialects with Semang. 
Regarding the last it should bo pointed out that the words 
by which it differs from other languages of Malaya and 
from Mon-Khmer have not yet been identified. It is 
besides probable that there are in them the vestiges of the 
original language of the Seraang-Negritos, now lost. It 
becomes more certain when we consider the cases in which 
the Mon-Khmer languages agree primarily between them¬ 
selves. In such cases it appears to be less and lees piobable 
that these words of the Somang language come from a 
particular group of the great family of Mon-Khmer- M undS- 
Nikobar-Khasi languages, The case is similar with 
the word bird’V Semang has a particular root kanau 
while other languages have another root sim ; for “child ” 
Mon-Khmer-Munrla-Nikobar-Khasi, etc., have the root 
hvm while Semang has waih; for hand ” Semang baa 
(fas while others have tai, it. 

Lastly a study of some ancient loans from Aryan 
throws some light on tlie classification of these languages, 
Three of these loans are interesting. (1) Sanskrit 
jangha is found under the forms ganoa, gaih^jm, jm, jitrl, 
ioihf etc., in Santali, Wa, Palong, Riang, Mon-Kbmer, 
Scnoi, Berisi and Jakun but is missing in Nikobarese, Khasi, 
Semang and the other Mumja languages. {%) Sanskrit 
salaka seems to be missing in Munda and Nikobarese. 
In Semang there are halt, hde, etc., which are a little 
doubtful on account of the secondary forms; kli and Uii. 
Everywhere else we have ml aka y slaky diky sla, hluy la, 
(3) Sanskrit {w)daka is found everywhere under the 
forms flaky daky dihy dok, except in Khasi, Wa, 

Palongj Riangj Semang and probably Senoi. Only 

•' The above is Pater Sohmidt’s view. But it may be questioned 
the Aiistric words are at all derived from Indo*Aryan,—P. C. B. 



the Mon-Khmer (and Miinda) possess these three loan 
words; on the contrary the three other croups possess 
one and Somang probably none. It can therefore be con¬ 
cluded that the last three groups represent the most 
anci. nt stage in development and have preserved for these 
three concepts the ancient roots, which Mon-Khmer and 
Miinda possessed originally but—(and it is important for 
determining the period of migration of the different groups 
towards their present abode) which they lost, after their 
more prolonged and intimate commerce with their Aryan 
neighbours. 

The following classification necessarily follows from 
the explanation given above: 

I. (a) Semang ; 

(&) Senoi (Sakei, Tombe); for their mixture with 
Berisi, III(c). 

II. (a) Khasi; 

(d) Nikobarese* 

(«?) Wa, Palong, Riang related to Mon-Khmer 
(./.Ilia); 

III, (a) Mon-Khmer (with Bahnar, Stieng, eto.) ; 

(5) Munda or Kol; 

(.) Cam, Rade, etc., mixed with Austroneeian 

languages. 

Austro-Asiatio and Austrio. 

Schmidt has extended his studies even further and 
proposed to connect the Austro-Asiatic ^ family with 
Austronesian which consists of several well-determined 

^ Prof. PrzylQBki has criticised this nomencr'ture (see p. 149, u, 2 
of this book) and has proposed some modifications. 

2 
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g'roups: Melanesian, Polynesian, Mioronesian and Indo¬ 
nesian.^ He has studied these two large groups and 
discovered in them the following common features; 
(1) Absolute similarity in the phonetic system, (2) a com¬ 
plete basic unity in the structure of words, (3) several 
important and characteristic features in the grammar, 
viz.t the postposition of the genitive; affixation and 
jwtially the form' of the possessive; the presence of an 
exclusive and inclusive form for the first person plural 
of the personal pronoun in some of these languages; the 
existence of a dual and a trial in some of these languages; 
(4) large agreement in vocabulary. 

On these grounds Schmidt proposed to establish a 
larger linguistic unity between Austro-Asiatic and Austro- 
nesian and called ® the family thus constituted “ Anstido,” 
M. Kivet wants to extend this family even further and 
included in it the languages spoken in the Oceanic group, 
i,e.y Australian,® Papuan, and Tasmanian.^ 

* Die Mm-Khmor VUlker, ein Bindeglied zwischen VUkern ZeniraU 
asiens und Amstronesiens,-190^ (French 'translation : Les Petiples Mon- 
KhniArs, trait d'unicn entre Us peuples de VAsie centrah et de VAustra- 
nesic, BEFEO, VII, pp. 213-263, YHI, pp, 1-36). 

* Le Qroup oc^anien, Bull. Soc, Ling,, 1926 (83), pp. Ill-IBS. 

» Schmidt already sn^geated it in his study on Die Qliedemng 
der auatralischen Sprachen, AntJiropos, Vols, YU, VIXI, IX, XII, 

xni. 

* Prof. Przylcski (of. infra, p. 147) haa raised the problem of the 
relation between Sumerian andl Austro-Asiatic. He has compared a 
series of Austro-Asiatic words with Sumerian and has discovered im¬ 
portant analogies. M. Rivet also in his article already referred to 
suggests that the Sumerians had probably played an important 
role as agents of transmission of cultural elements between Oceania 
and Europe and Africa. But it would be premature, as Prof. Przyluski 
himself admits (infra, 148), to give any verdict at the present 
moment. 
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AusTKo-A siatic and Indo-Aeyan. 

While Prof. Thomsen maintained that a Munda* 
influence has probably been at play in fixing the principle 
regulating the inflexion of nouns in Indo-Aryan vernacu¬ 
lars, such iiifiacnee appeared to be uniaiportant to Prof. 
Sten Konow. He found it more probable that the Dravi- 
dian languages had modified Aryan grammar in such 
characteristics and the Muncja family had thus, at the ut¬ 
most, exercised but an indirect influence through the 
Bravidian forms of speech. He, however, admitted that ^ 
some phenomena of Bihari, like the conjugation of verbs, 
the use of different forms to denote an honorific or non- 
honorifie subject or object and the curious change of 
verb when the object is a pronoun of the second person 
singular can be conveniently explained as due to Munda 
influence. 

Recent studies have tried to establish that this influence 
can be traced further back. Prof. Przyluski in his papers, 
translated here, have tried to explain a certain number of 
words of the Sanskrit vocabulary as fairly ancient loans 
from the Austro-Asiatic family of languages. He has 
in this opened up a new line of enquiry. Prof. Jules 
Bloch in his article on SaushrU and Bravidian^ also tran¬ 
slated in this volume, has criticised the position of those 

‘ Dr. S. K. Chatter]! prefers to call the Manda family A'oZ, as the 
word Kdl, according to him, is (in the Sanskrit-Prakrit form Kolia) an 
early Aryan modification of an old word meaning man ” 

(The Study of Kol, Calcutta Review, 1928, p. 456). Prof. PrzyluBki 
also accepts bia explanation (infra, pp. 28-29). As the word Mundd 
has the disadvantage of being the name of special group of this 
family (viz., the tribe which centres ronnd the oi^jf Banchi in Chota 
Nagpere and whose language is called Afttndcri)* would perhaps be 
bettor to adopt the word &ol for the common designation of this parti¬ 
cular branch of the A astro-Asiatic race or speech, 
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who sta.nd exclusively for Dravidian intliience and has 
proved that the question of the Miincja substratum in 
Indo-Aryati cannot be overlooked. 

But the problem has other aspects too^ and it has been 
further proved that not only linguistic but certain cultural 
and political facts also of the ancient history of India can 
be explained by admitting an Austro-Asiatic element. In 
1923, Prof. Levi, in a fundamental article on Fre-Aryen et 
PrS^Brcmdim dans VInde tried to show that some geo¬ 
graphical names of ancient India like Kosalu-Tosaldf 
Anga-’Vaihga, Kali'hga-Trili'hga,^ Uthala-Mekala and 
Fulinda^Kulinda^ ethnic names which go by pairs, can 
be explained by the morphological system of the 
Austro-Asiatic languages. Names like Aceha-Vaccha^ 
Tahhola-Kaklola belong to the same category. He 
concluded his long study with the following observa¬ 
tion : “We must know whether the legends, the religion 
and the philosophical thought of India do not owe 
anything to this past. India has been too exclusively 
examined from the Indo-Euroj^ean standpoint. It ought 
to be remembered that India is a great maritime country... 
the movement which carried the Indian colonisation 
towards the Far Ea,st...wa8 far from inaugurating a new 
route. ..Adventurers, traffickers and missionaries profited 
by the technical progress of navigation and followed 
under better conditions of comfort and efficiency, the 
way traced from time immemorial, by the mariners of 
another race, whom Aryan or Aryanised India despised 
as savages/’ In 1926, Frzyluski tried to explain the 
name of an ancient people of the Punjab, the TJdumbara^ 
in a similar way and affiliate it to the Austro-Asiatic 
group. (C£. Journal Jdatiqne, 1926, I, pp. 1-25, Vn ancien 
peu/^le du Pendjah--les Udumbaras : only a portion of this 
article containing linguistic discussions has been translated 
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iu the Appendix of this book.) In another article, the 
same scholar discussed some names of Indian towns in 
the geography of Ptolemy and tried to explain them by 
AnstrO" Asia tie forms. ^ 

In another series of articles, Prof, Pruyluski is trying 
to prove a certain number of Indian myths by the Austro- 
Asiatic influence. He studied the Mahabharata story of 
Matsyagandha and some legends of the wJy? in Indian 
literature, compared them with similar tales in the Austro- 
Asiafcic domain and concluded that these stories and legends 
were conceived in societies living near the sea, societies of 
which the civilisation and social organisation were different 
from those of the neighbouring peoples : the Chinese and 
the Indo-Aryans.^’ (Cf. Za princesse a Vodeur de pomon 
et la mgi dans les traditiom de VAsie orientaUy Etudes 
Aaiatiques, II, pp. B65-’^84f. Prof. Przylnsld continued the 
same study in another article Jje Prologue^cadre des 
Mille et une Ntdts et le T/ieme du Svagamvara, Journal 
AsiaUque, 19^4, ccv, pp. 101-187.) 

Coming to modeim languages of India also Prof. 
Przyluski has arrived at interesting result^s. He has 
contributed two articles on this snb 3 eet, one of which 
on the Bengali Numeration and Noyi^Argan Suhstratum has 
been translated in this book (pp. 26-8?i). In this article 
he has traced the origin of the Bengali kudi (twenty) to 
the Austro-Asiatie domain. In another article on the 
Vigesimal Nnmeration in India ^ he tries to determine the 

^ Bull, de la SociHe ,de Ling. 192G (23), pp. 218*219; m/ra, 
pp. 13G-148; "we loust admit that the concluaiona of Prof. Przyloski are 
not convincing. 

* La num4Tation vig tshnale dans Vlnde published in tho Eooznik 
OrjentaJistyczny, T- IV (1S26), pp. 230-237. It reached me too late to 
be translated in this collection. Its summary is given below. 
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origin of tbe numeration by twenties. Having proved in 
his former article that the notion of twenty is really 
based on the human body, he points out that, as a man 
possesses four members, each provided with 6 fingers, 6 « 
hands, and 20»man, are higher composite units in the 
Austro-Asiatic numeration. 6 and 20 having the same 
relation to each other as 1 to 4', the next higher number 
which could be quite naturally conceived was 80 bearing 
the same relation to 20 as 20 has to 6. It would be 
interesting to note in this connection the affinities of the 
Ben gali word or pon-om anna.^4 pice « 80 cowrie 

shells“*80 'pieces in computing for instance betel 
leaves or straw bundles. In Santali pon or pait 
means 80 (Campbell, Saniali BicUonary^ s.v. pQn)\ 
cf. bar pon gachi “ 160 bundles of rice-seedlings in 
which bar means 2 and pon, 80. The origin of the word 
pon »80 can be easily determined if we observe that 
in Santali pon means also 4. Pon or pan is certainly 
used for 4 (twenties). Eighty («.<?., four twenty) being 
the tetrade par excellence ended by being shortened into 
four.” Bon or pan thus plays in Santali the same 
role as 100 in ours. It is a composite unit and the 
highest of all. The habit of counting by tetrades and 
twenties, once introduced, pon, Le,, 80 could be considered 
as the agregate of 20 tetrades. This way of counting 
is usual in Santali in which pon, pan =:zS0 is said to be 
formed of 20 gon^'O or gati4ci: ganda means a group of 
4, tetrade. 


ganda 


kudi 

5x4 = 20 


pon 

20x4=:80 


4 


In this operation 4 seems to have taken a capital 
interest. This is probably why gan4a> not only means 



tli 0 inferior fcetracle of 4 but also the action of division. 
Thus we have; 


pon ganda-^.^ fcetrades =16 
and ganda gimda “ fragments, to bo broken in pieces, 
to be reduced to powder.” 

(janda gxdi to divide, to count.” 

{Gf.h, Campbell, A Santali Engluh Dictimurgt b.v. ganda 
guU'. ^‘the system of gan^a g'ldi is to put down a pebble 
or any other small object, as the name of each person 
entitled to share is mentioned. Then a share is placed 
alongside of each pebble, or whatever else was laid 
down.)” 

It is possible to show that this system has been 
known not only to the people speaking the modern 
Indo-x\ryan languages but also to Sanskrit. Amongst 
the meanings attributed to the word ga^d^aha (St. 
Petersburg Dictionary) we have ” c) division, separation, 
a certain way of counting, a system of counting 
by 4 {of, Bengali ga'g4^~'^') J a money equal to 4 
kauris” 

As the vSkt. word gandaha means a coin equal to 
4 oauris it has a greater chance of being a loan from the 
Austro-Asiatic languages. First of all the word has the 
same meaning as that of Santali ganda j besides the use 
of cauri shells {cgpraea moneta) as a money is not an 
Indo-European custom. It is the oharaoteristio of a 
maritime civilisation which was developed on the shores 
of Indian Ocean and the China Sea, z.e., the region where 
the people speaking the Austro-Asiatie languages were 
disseminated. In the 18th century this money was in 
current use in Bengal. The series containing the multiples 
of cauri is marked by the frequency of the tetrades 
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and the use of the factor four. The table of their 
values are still preserved : 

4 haufi = 1 gnmda 

20 gart/ia = 1 par^ or 80 

4 pari = 1 ana 

4 ana •= 1 kahan or J- of a rupee approximately 

(of. IIodson-Mson^ s. y. eowry). 

It is possible to eoimect with modern Indo-Aryaii 
pan the Santali numeral pan or pon meaning 80, and 
such is its numerical value in the system : 

1 parb = 80 kauri. 

Pana is besides a Sanskrit word and the Sanskrit 
vocabulary Trikandahesa, III, 8, 206 teaches us that 20 
cauria ~ J pana. Pana in Sanskrit has therefore the 
same value as ^atf = 80 in Santali. 

On the whole, the three tetvades at the basis of 
the Munda numeration,— ganda^^i, —4x 6 = 20, 

pan = 4x20 = 80—are enumerated in the same way 
in Bengali and Santali and the words ganda(ka) and 
pan(a) belong also to the Sanskrit vocabulary. These 
analogies can be explained only by loans from MundS. 
In contact of maritime populations who used canri and 
counted by twenties, some Indo-Aryan groups have 
adopted the Austro-Asiatic monetary unit and the 
vigesimal numeration; ^ these foreign words have also 
introduced in their vocabulary along with it. 

Prof. Przyluski has proposed to continue further his 
interesting study on numeration. 

This is all that has been done till now on the Austro- 
Asiatic substratum and loans in Indo-Aryan. The results, 
already arrived at, are sufficient to draw our attention 

^ Counting by twenties is still current amongst some lower 
castes of Bengal.—P. C. B, 




to this new field of investigation. Besides the studies 
already noticed we have to refer to the work of J. 
Hornell ^ who admits a strong Polynesian influence on 
the Fre-Dravidian population of the Southern coast of 
India., He thinks that a wave of Malayan immigration 
must have arrived later, after the entrance of the 
Dravidians on the scene, and it was a Malayan people who 
brought from the Malay Archipelago the cultivation of 
the coco-palm. Besides, in a few papers contributed 
to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Prof. Das Gupta has brought out the striking analogy 
between sor^e sedentary games of India (specially of the 
Central Provinces, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and the Punjab) 
and those of Sumatra,^ 

Finally Dr. J. H. Hutton, in an interesting lecture on 
the Btone Age Cult of Auam delivered in the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta in 11)28, while dealing with some 
prehistoric monoliths of Dimapur, near Manipur, says ® 
that the method of erection of these monoliths is very 

’ Origins and the Ethnological Signifioance of the Indian Boat 
designB (A. S. B. Memoir, Vol. VH. 1920). 

® A Few Types of Indian Sedentary Oames, etc., J.A.8.B. XXII 
(1920), pp. 143-148, and 211*213. It will be noticed that the names of 
some of these games end in the word guii (do-guti, tre^guti, nao^guti, 
bara-guti prevalent in the Punjab) which as Prof. Das Gupta says, 
means, “ pieces.” The word ia evidently the same as Santali (;«?* 
(of gandct, giiti noticed before by Prof. Przyluski). The word has 
the chance of belonging to the Austro-Asiatic vocabulary. 

Cf. Man in India VIIJ (1928), No; 4, pp. 228-232. About the celts 
or stone adzes and axes discovered in Assam he says that “ it was 
probably halted in the Polynesian manner between two layers of wood 
lashed together. By far the commonest type is a slightly shouldered 
type, derived from the Irrawaddy or Mon-Xhmer. Mon-Kbmer forms 
also siirvive in language and folklore throughout Assam. The adze 
type is found in the Ganges Valley, but was probably brought by 
the emigrants from the east.” 
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importantj as it throws some light on the erection of 
prehistoric monoliths in other parts of the world. Assam 
and Madagascar are the only remaining parts of the 
world where the practice of erecting rough stones 
still continues....The origin of this stone cult is uncertain, 
but it appears that it is to be mainly imputed to the 
Mon-Khmer intrusion from the east/’ In his opinion the 
erection of these monoliths takes the form of the lingam 
and yoni. Be thinks that the Tantrik form of worship, so 
prevalent in Assam, is probably due to the incorporation 
into Hinduism of a fertility cult which preceded it as 
the religion of the country. The dolmens possibly suggest 
distribution from South India, but if so, the probable 
course was across the Bay of Bengal and then back 
again westward from further Asia, Possibly the origin 
was from Indonesia whence apparently the use of mpari 
(areca nut) spread to India as well as the Pacific.” * 


‘ I have not been able to coaaulfc the recent publication of M). 
Robuhiro Matsumoto, Lt Japonais et les langties AuHroasiatiquei, in 
wbicb he appears to have opened another new line of Austro*Asiatic 
research. 


I* 

[S. K. CJ 


SOME MORE AUSTRIO WORDS IN 
INDO-ARYAN. 

(Read before tuk Eifth All-India Oriental 

CoNPERENOB, LaHORE, NOVEMBER, 19:^8,) 

A new and a most important line of investigation has 
been inaugurated by Dr. Jean Przyluski by his researches 
into the philology of the Austrie element in our Indian 
Aryan speeches, beginning from Sanskrit downwards. 
The presence in the Indo*Aryan speeches of a considerable 
number of Austrie words (allied, it would seem, more 
to the Mon-Khmer than to the Kol or Munda group) 
is of very great significance in the study of the origins 
of the Hindu people and Hindu culture of Northern 
India. These words demonstrate borrowing from Austrie 
dialects at a time when they were spoken by masses of 
people, evidently on the Gangetic plains. The people who 
spoke these Austrie dialects have now merged into the 
Hindu (or Mohammedan) masses of Northern India: they 
have become transformed into the present-day Aryan¬ 
speaking castes and groups of the country. The words 
indicate the kind of objects, ideas, and inatitutions which 
persisted and v«rhich the Aryan world, had to adopt in 

^ All referencoB like [A 80(b)], [B 363-354] in the following notes 
are to the vocabulary of Skeat and Blagden. The letter repreaents that 
of the vocabulary under it. The namea of the languagea and dialects 
as well as of authorities and sources are given in abbreviated form after 
each word within brockets. 






howsoever modified a form. M. Przyiuski in his vary 
vakable papers to tha MSmoire, de la SocUU de 
UngmsUque de Parit and in the Journal Jsiaiujne has 
indicated the line of his enquiries and his methods, 
and has given his derivations of a number of Sanskrit 
words which are borrowings from the extinct Austria 
dialects current in Northern India. The correspond in 
forms in the speeches related to Mon and Khmer, and 
to Khas, namely, the various Austrie languages of Indo- 
China, Malaya and in some eases of the islands of Indo¬ 
nesia, also have been carefully collated by M. Przyluski, 
and their etymology as Austrie forms, which can only be' 
satisfactorily explained as being built up with Austrie 
roots and aflSxes, has been given. He has made a very 
good case that words like langnla, hambala, tdmbnla, 
kadah, etc., are from the Austrie, and are not Aryan 
words. The valuable and indispensable Comparative 
Yoeabnlarg of Aboriginal BiaUoU of the Malay Peninsula, 
in Vol. 11 of Skeat and Blagden’s Pagan Baaee of the 
Malay Peninsula (London, Macmillan & Co., 1906) is a 
repository of words from the Austrie speeches of the 
forest tribes (Sakai, Semang, etc.) of British Malaya, 
and It also contains cognate forms in Mon, Khmer and 
other Indo-Chinese Austrie speeches, Khasi and Nieobarcso 
as well as in the Austrie dialects of Malaya and Indonesia 
and the Kol speeches of India. Dr. P. C. Hagehi has 
suggested affiliating a farther batch of words in ludo-Aryan 
to Austrie and it was from a study of this comparative 
vocabulary that a number of obvious agreements with 
Indian forms and words presented themselves to him. I 
have also been studying this vocabulary with very great 
interest and profit, aud a few similarities, which may or 
may not be fortuitous or accidental, have struck me also— 

similarities between some of our unexplained or unsatisfac- 



tofily explained words in Sanskrit and in other Indo- 
Aryan speeches, and words and roots in the Aiistric 
languages as noted by Blagden and Skeafc. These 1 am 
tempted to record below for what they are worth. 

Anger, angry : Assamese kkanga Bengali 

kh^khSr abuse, punishment, khakha in 

to get furious). Cf, khei), khig (Khmer), t§-keii 
(Jak. Mad.), tSheng (Jak. ; Jak. Ba. ; Pa.); t§ken (Jak. 
Sim). [A 80(b),] ! 

Bow, arrow : Skt. pinakai 6ana has been 

already treated by Przyluski {qf. infra, p, 19). For pinaka 
(==:pin + aka) cf. ig?, Sg (Seraang), ak (Stieng), ak 
(B,iang), anak (Malay), etc. [B 353-854], 

Bamboo; Bengali, bikharl (l|t^rr?l)> (^t^tft) 

split bamboo. Cf. ire ( Sak. lla. ) ? ; karek, fcarek, 
=?to split, to divide, in Mon; e,g. tun (dun) karek 
split bamboo. For 'bamboo' the common words are 
ISbuih, ISbeh (Semang dialects) ; buloh (Malay); p6-o’ 
(Sem. CM.); poo' (pock), pau, fpaiik) (Serau) ; po’ 
(pok) (iSak.), The Bengali h^kh&iUlakkdrl may be either 
from a compound like *pok-kar0k >*bQk-kar 0 k, or from 
<ivam8a + k3i.TG]i >bih-karek. [B 21, 22, 35.] ! 

Bat: Bengali badnd {^^%)ss^ba(U\‘Z,^yL’^nda,-da. 
(3^. hapet, sapet (Hes. Sep. A, I.), hompeb (Bes. Songs.),/ 
samet, hamet (Bahnar), kawet, kowefc (Sem. Stev.), kawed, 
kauid (Sem. Pa., Max., Sera. Bukb., Max.), kawat, ganat 
(Sem. K. Ken), lv‘3.t (Kaseng), kawa <*kawat (Mon ); not 
(Stieng); w&t-da, w5t-da, wM (Andamanese). [B 74, 
70]. 

Bird: Hindi cldiya, (f^ff5TT) =Oi-d^-fa. Of. cam, cem 
(in some Sakai and Semang dialects); ka-oim (Mon) ; oim 
(Cham); keim (Chare), sem (Bahnar); aim (Palaung); 
simt=cock (Santali), Also ckmfii (Santali, Mahle, 
Mundari, etc.). [B 216]. 



Breast (Female) : Skt. cncuha : Malay susu, milk: 

may be onomatopoeic. [ B 387], 


Charcoal ; Skt. aiigatf Hindi ingel : cf, anggu (Sem. 
Jur. New); jeng-kil, jengkat (Sak.), nying-kali (Sen.); 
embers : engong od, ingung us, etc. (Sem.) ; Firewood : 
api (Jak.) ; Fire logs : anggeng (Bes.); burning embers : 
r&ngbk (Khmer). [C 77.] 

Cheek : Skt. kapUa : t/. kSbang (Sem, Pa. etc.); kap& 
(Sak.); Face : kapo, kai)au (Sak.); tapoa (Nicobar, 
Central and South); Cheek; thpeal < thbSl (Khmer). 
The Skt. word may be Austrie in origin-—ka-poJa, pola 
representing the original root. [C 81] Compare kapala head, 
Bengali forehead, which has been suggested 

as Oceanian by P. Rivet, ^Le group Oceanian,* MSL., 
1927, p. 149. 

Coconut : Skt. narihela : of, Malay niyor (coconut), 
uiyor (Sak. and Sem.); fruit: pie, phlei, etc., kolai (Tareng); 
(cf. infraf p. 64), kolai (Kontu) ; narikela may be derived 
from equivalents of niyor (coconut) and kolai (fruit), 
combined. [C 197 ; F 282.] 

Cloth *. Bengali hani ( ^tfR) meaning a rag. Cf, Malay 
kain. 

Crab : Skt. hamaiha^ kafkata^ Bengali kaiM ( ), 

kete (C^C@) <kathi5 ; cf k&tam (Malay) ; khatam (Mon), 
kedam, ktam (Khmer) ; kotam (Bahnar); tarn (Stieng); 
kat-kom (Santali). [C *268.] 

Female: Oriya mathinia ( ), Oriya maipa 

tW^) ; cf kena, kna (Sak., Sem.) ; kinnah (-handsome 
woman), mai-konah (Or., Berumb.) ; miniah (Sem,, Klap.); 
mfiba (Sem. Kedah) ; wife, woman =:mabe (Sem., Stev.), 
maba (Sem.). [F 62, 64, 66.] 

Frog : Skt. bheka, Cf. tabok, tabeg (Sakai), buak 
(Malay) [P 268]. [Toad in some Bengali dialects is bhmU 
C ^®)—cf buii’ in Mandr. Malace,—P. C. B.] 
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Foot : Skt. jaUgka, Bengali jM (WU): of, chan chong, 
jong, iaung ; jukn (Sem., Sak.) ; jong (Mon) ; jung 
(Stieng); jong, cong (Khmer); jan (Palating) ; jangga 
(Santali). [P 220.] [Schmidt thinks the word is a 
Sanskrit loan in Anstric.] 

Heel; Beng. go^m ( C?tt?tf*T ) : s/"* (Sera.); 

diiol, ka-duol (Cham) ; ken-tola, lah (Central Nicobar). 
But Bengali ( C^tf ) 9 od^ieo\>, Prakrit go^da are to be 
noted. [H 69.] 

Leech; Skt. jaluJca, jalankU. Cf, jS16 (Sen.), jhlong 
(Khmer); glu (Stieng, Chrau). [L46.] (Uhlenbeck suggests 
an Indo-European origin in his Pitymologisches 
Worterbuch.^^) 

Leg (calf of leg): Bengali theng ( cJjsf), tengri ( ) 

means the part of the leg between heel and calf. Of. 
the words for leg : kSteng (Sem, Kedah, Sem. Jarum) ; 
part from knee to ankle : skting (sakefcing), tin (Sem. 
Buk. Mak.); leg = Fteng, k^taing (Selung); kSting 
(Malay). [C 6.] 

Lip (Lower) : Beng Udt ( ), Skt. Of, 

tSnud (Sem.) ; Snout of animals—tnnd (Sem.) ; mouth_ 

thnp (Khmer). [N 203.] But seep. 56. 

Mad : Beng.^ay^^ (nt^f^l); of, gila (Malay)’; gilfi, gila» 
(Sakai). [MS]. 

Mosquito ; Skt. maeaka, Hindustani maccha^ ( to? ) ; 
c/. k^met, kftmos, kumus (Sakai) ; kemit (Senoi) ; gamit 
(Mon) ; mils (Khmer); moe (Stieng) ; somec (Bahnar). 
(Uhlenbeck regards it as Indo-European, comparing 
Lithuanian ‘ raasaldi,^ Russian ^ mosoliti,' etc.) [M 
180]. 

Moustache : Bengali mook ( ), usually derived 

from Old Indo-Aryan §ma§ru > Prakrit mhacohu, mkaihsn ; 
but cf, misei, bisai (Sak.); misai (Semang) ; misai 
(Malay); But cf infra p. 66. [M 198.] 
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Mud : Prakrit cihkkiUay Old Bengali cikWa ( ), 

Hindustani klca4 ( (Sem.). [M ^15.] 


Mustard : Skt. sarmpa =Pkt. sasana, which remains 
unaxplainetl. Bub qf, Malay sesawi. (The Malay word may 
be a Prakrit borrowing j but it is Skt,, and not Pkt., 
which furnishes Aryan loans in Indonesian.) [M ^31.] 

Musty, tainted : Bengali hasi (^tPf) =kept over¬ 
night, unwashed : cf. Malay basi. [M 33S.] 

Neck : Bengali gka4, Middle Bengali ghm 

( i ?/• (Semarig), gloh (Sak) ; gullet, 

throat «gaIo (Sak.). 0/ Skt. ^ala, Bengali palfi, ( itsil ) ; 
[N as, 28.] 

Rat: Skt. indura, undurci ; cf. k4nd5r (Khmer); kon 
(Old Khmer). [R 33]. 

Rattan : lataik (Semang) ; Khmer loda=»climbing 
rattan ; can these bo connected with Skt. laid ? [E 36.] 

Rice (husked) ; Skt. tari^'^U, Beng. caul ( ) 

Middle Bengali ( ) tirula, ( ) idula, ( ) 

cduhf cf. cSngrong, eSn-er-oi, ceng-goi, ng-roi (Sakai) 5 
also Sakai cendaroi, cendroi; cendaroi (Senoi); jaroi, earoi 
(Sak.) cooked rice ; earoi (Sak.), sro (Mon), srauv 
(Khmer). [R 112], 

Roof j Bengali obSe ( ) = thatch ; chlc-talS ( |t5- 

) weaves, okofica ( C^W ) in East Bengal (Jessore, 
Dacca)j cf. Semang cenc&m, cin-com. [R 164]. 

Shell-lime: Bengali kali cdn () : cf kalo 
(Sak.) X kalak (Sera.). [S 151]. 

Small : Beng chcip (CWt^) ; cf eset (Sem.), c 8 t (Bes.), 
kasut (Sem.); hacib, macut, ma’eut, mac&t, macob; 
m&jot, m&cet, etc. (Sakai); cut (Achinese) ; asit(Cham); 
fcaSieb (Bahnar); [S 282] 

Spleen ; Skt. pllhd ; Uhleubeek explains it as Indo- 
European, <*spel 7 ha| but cf. k^in-pil, k 8 m-pal (Semang). 
[S 893]• 
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Stomach, bellj^ : Bengali pet ( ), Prakrit poUa ; 

qf, l^pooh (U. Cher.) ; ISpot (Serting) ; lopot (XJ. Ind.) 
ISpu (Bera). [B 164.] 

Skin disease: Old Bang, hacohn (Modern 
Bengali him ( C^TPf ) i of, gas, gach (Sak., Sem.) ; gacb, 
gai (Bahnar, =«ecab of animal). [I 46.] 

White : bing (Sen.) ; bi&g, biok (Sak.) ; biag (Sem.) ; 
b5k (Stieng) ; bak (Bahnar); pu, bu (Mon) ; can these be 
connected with Skt. bakaf vaha^ a bird which is white ? 
Cf, Assamese baga^ Panjabi baggl white. [W 98.] 

Wood : Bengali jhaig ( )> jhof ( ), jMr 

( ); of, jahu’ (Sera.) ; jehup chil (Mon); oho (Khmer) ; 

etc, Tree=jehh, jihu (Sak.). [T 211.] 

II 

[P. C. B.] 

Skt. gJianta-=^h^\\ y cf. the word for a kind of drum 
gentang (Sak. Kor. Ob) ; gSndang (Malay) \ rentak (Bes. 
Songs.). [D 176-176.] 

Beng. ( ^ ) or ( ) tu~H ^ special call for attract¬ 

ing a dog ; see also the Jaina Acaraiiga sutra 
(Tr. Jacobi, SBE XXII, p. 84) : “ Mahavira travelled 
in the pathless country of the Mcjhas, in Vajjabhumi, 
Subbhabhumi...many natives attacked him. Few people 
kept oE the attacking, biting dogs. Striking the monk 
they cried khuhhhi {^chmoJiu) and made the dogs bite 
him.*’ The word chu^ohu, which has remained un¬ 
explained, seems to be no other than a word for 'dog.’ The 
region mentioned, Mrlha (B^lha), Subbhabhumi (Suhma), 
etc., is still partly occupied by the Kol people who speak 
an Austrie language. In Bengal while calling a dog 
the word?cw or cucu (more commonly in or UUu) is usedr 
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(y; tho Austric words for dog i ohhke (Khmer), ehiik^ 
(Kon Tu), oho (tcho), etc, (in Old Khmer, Sedang), cho 
(Armam, Sue, Halang, Boloven, Sedang), cho (Kaseng), 
sli5 (Churu), achb (Tareng), ehiok ? chh, (Sem.), chu& 
(S5m), ohiiua, chuo, chu5, chu-o’ (Sak,), etc. The 
Skt, ImMnra would seem to be of different origin 
[D 143.] 

Bengali coiigd, (): spoon : cf, eoij-keh {Bes. 
A. I.) ; co^khe (Bes. K, L.) ; congkhe’ (Bes. Songs) 
Paddle—pSnuijka ; to scoop up—cogkoh, [S 398.] 

Beng, me^a ( “ Sheep \ cf. the word for 

* goat * in the Kol family. mSrSm ko, noerom ku (Santali, 
Mahle, Mundari, Birhor, Korwa, Kharia, etc.) Linguistic 
Surveg, IV, n. 162 ; Bengali hke^a meaning a sheep may 
be connected with the same word. 

Skt, -elephant: cf. the word for elephant gaui, 
gago (U-Kel) ; gaja (Sem. Beg.) ^ gaj^ih (Tembi) ; gazah, 
gadjah, gajeh (Sem.) etc. \ kasot (Sak. Kor. Gb.): g6a^! 
(Bland); the word for rhinoceros in Sak. Sel. Da,—gu-sil—^ 
probably belongs to the same group. [E 51.] 

Skt. 'rhinoceros *; the other word for 

rhinoceros in Skt .—Madga literally meaning ' a kind of 
broad sword * is certainly derived from its weapon of 
defence. Can the word ga'^^^ara be connected with another 
group of words for elephant ? gantir (Ben, New.), gSntdl 
(Kena. I), gbntal (Benda 11), sogantel (Pant. Kap. Log.), 
8%&ntu (Jak. Sim.). [E. 51.] 

Skt. hapoia —literally means a ' pigeon * but also used 
in the general sense of bird. Cf the word for bird kdwSd 
{pr. kd*w6dd) (Sem.), kawod (Sem. Plus), kawot (U 
Pat.), kawau, kflwaii etc. [B 216.] 

Skt, haka —crow [Bengali Semi-tatsaraaes^’a^, tad- 
bhava=tea ; cf Cbatterji, Origitiy etc.^ of Bengali 
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Language, I, p. 820]. Cf. the words for crow^, gagak 
(Mai.), wdkag (Sera. Pa, Max), aag (Tembi), gaag 
(Serau), gaak (Sera. Buk. Max.), claak (Ben. New); 
da'ak (Bes. A. L), agag (Sem. Skeat.) ; kaek (Khmer), 
kk (Annam), ak (Bahnar), (Boloven), ak (Jarai), 
khlkjak (Mon.) etc. [0 277], 

Bengali boat (CTtTt^), Late Skt. vadala:=:: 2 L kind of big 
fish with teeth ; cf, the words for 'crocodile^—bnaya (Mai), 
bayul (? Pang. U. Aring); bayul (Pang. Sam,), haul (U. 
KeL), bayah (Sem.), baya, bajul (Java.), etc. [C 270.] 
Can the Skt. word for crocodile, kumhhira, Pkt. kumhMla, 
be connected with this group ? 

Skt. (f, the Austrio word for snake 

(cobra)—hale-(hali) (Sem. Buk. Max) ; jekop lialek (Pang. 
U. Aring) ; ekob pSlai ? (aikub plSli) (Sem. Buk. Max). 
[S 818.] 

Bengali karU ( )=saw (fJcara-vdta <MIA kara^ 
vatta, diA karapaira, Marathi, Gujrafci kafvat, Hindi 
harant, harot ; Chatterji, op, cit., p. 836), But the Skt. 
form karapatra may be a Sanskritised form of the Austrie 
words for ‘cutting,' ‘chopping,' etc.: kgrat (Malay), 
kgrat (Jak. Malac.), krat (grat) (Sak, Kor. Gb.), ya- 
krod (pr. krodd) (Pang. GaL) ; to clear a jungle—krat 
(Kena. Stov.). [C 295, 801,] 

Bengali da ( ), ddo ( ift^ )=Skt. datra, chopper: 

on this word, Chatterji {op, cit,, p. 265, n. 1) adds 
the note—“ Jft - ‘ da' is explained by Grierson as being 
from a form ‘ '^'clrata ’ attested from Kasralrl ; it is found 
in Hindi as ‘ daw, dau/ bill, sickle, and the occurrence 
in Skt. of the forms ‘ ddti* sickle, scythe, ^ data* mown, 
cut off, * datf ' -mowing, mower, shows that the source 
of the NIA word is not ‘ datra ’ but rather some form 
like *dUT* (although the Kol word ‘ dairom ' sickle, evidently 
an old Aryan borrowing, would show that ^ddtra * was quite 
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a popular OIA vocable).” But may we not conneot it 
with another series of Austric words for ** cutting ” ?— 
Of. t&t (Mon), tab (Stieng), tieh, tih (Kaseng), to'it (Bes. 
Malae.), %t (Bes. Sep. A. I.), toyt (Mai.), katojt 
(Bes. Sep. A. 1.), tiet (Boloven), tdh (Khmer). [C %%!.'] 
Cf, Burmese dah. 

Skt. mtimga/iia, vaiiganay Bengali baigan, begun 
= brinjal. Cf, the Anstrie words for brinjal: 
tiong, tiung, ting, etc., in different Sernaiig dialects. The 
word for fruit in the same language is bah, baho, boh, 
etc. Skt. vati'ihgana or vatigana might be derived from 
a group bah-f tiong. [S 839, F 284.] 

Skt. daiimUy kadambay kimbay nimbay ramhMy IdhUy 
aldUy nimbu(Jca)y jambuy jamhiray Bengali nehu or lebw 
jUmh{h)lraJamtry etc., this whole series may belong to the 
same group. The last parts of the above words, all of 
which are names of fruits seem to represent the Austric 
word for fruit already noted in the case of vdtiihgana. 
The variants of this word in different Semang and 
Sakei dialect, are : bah, buh, boh, buah, cf* F 284. 1 here 

are indeed in these languages names of fruits in which 
bsh, buh, etc., form a part. Gf. bananassbuah suguh ; 
eooonut=bhah pfdau ; pomegranate = b5h dSlima (bah 

dlima) of F284, B 179. Of the series mentioned, 
labu and aldhu have been already treated by M. Przyluski 
{infra p. I56ff.). If we start with the word for fruit 
‘ bah, buh ^ we can explain the words in the series by 
prefiLs like h, t, r, ly f etc.-~-prefixes admitted in the 
formation of Austric words,—and the nasal infix. In 
kadamb(i2^ second degree of prefixation is visibla—/£fl + 
and in jambt^ra, a suffix, •ra, Skt. 4^mba=egg 
may belong to the same series. The word for egg in Sakei 
(Sel. Da) is woat, Gf, also Skt. stamhay iimhay timburuy 
and also udumbara treated by Przyluski {infra p. 149). 
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—molasses; of. the Aastrie words for 
‘sujrar’: gula (Sak. Tap.); gula (Som); gala (Sak. 
Kerb.); gula (Darat) ; hulo (Jelai) ; gala (Malay). 
[S512.] 

Ueug. paffSr ( ) meaning • a water channel' 

‘ditch,’ for raising a sort of obstruction (of. Skt. 
praiara; Bengali ffad ( ) is used in the same 

sense. Of. the Aiistric words for fence ; pagar (Sak. U. 
Kara.) ; pagar (Mai.), pagar (Santali). In Santali paffrao 
means ‘ to eonstruet a water channel ’ (see A. Campbell— 
Santali-Etiglkh Dictionary). Cf. also Przyluski in/ra 
pp. 143~144. 
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Non-Aryan Loans in 
Indo-Aryan 

1 > 

In India the people speaking the Aryan languages, 
have been in contact with those who speak other 
languages since ancient times. Besides the, Dravirlian 
languages, which apparently have no aAnity with 
other linguistio groups, we find in the north the 
mass of Tibeto-Burmese languages and in the east the 
scattered islets of Thai, Mon-Khmer, and Mun(Jft. The 
Tibeto-Burmese family is generally oonneeted with the 
Chinese and the Thai languages. The Munrja (or.Kol) 
languages, on the contrary, are related, through the 
intermediary of Khasi, to Mon-Khmer and the dialects 
of the Malaya Peninsula. It has even been recently 
affirmed that this southern group of Mon-Khmer, Khasi, 
MundS, etc., must be connected with the Sino-Tibetan 
group (Conrady in Aufsatze zur^Kuitur uud Sprachgeschichte 
vornelimlich des Ormtin, Krnst Kuhn Gewidmct pp. 475 - 
504), but it is a hypothesis yet and not a proved fact. 
In the following articles,' I would call the ensetdble of the 
Munda, Khasi, Mon-Khmer and Annaraito languages as 

* Thift article first appeared in 1921in Memoires de la Socie'te* d$ 
Linguistique de Paris XXH, 5, ipp. 200-208. Since then the progress 
in my rpsearch has corapoiled me to modify it, 
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the “ Austro-Asiatio family ” according to the terminology 
pf Father Schmidt. It will be frequently necessary for 
me to consider the Indonesian languages also in this 
connection as they have very great affinities with the 
above family. 

When the Aryans came from the tempei*ate regions 
and spread over tropical India, they had no word 
in their vocabulary for a large number of plants^ animals 
and unknown products of the new country. Thus it 
can be supposed a priori that they acquired important 
loans from the languages of the non-Dravidian populations 
vrith whom they first came into contact. I propose to 
show that such was really the case. Instead of trying 
to multiply proofs of rapproohements^ I shall confine 
myself hers to some typical examples ; I may however 
come back to the examination of this question subse¬ 
quently, with more developments. 

Sanskrit kadali 

Skeat and Blagden have already classified all the names 
of ** banana occurring in the languages of Malaya Penin¬ 
sula and the languages related to them. I will reproduce 
$ B-4^ of their admirable comparative vocabulary : 

Banana, plantain : kSlui ? .(gelui; or glui), Sak. Kor, 
Gh ; tSluwi or kbluwi. Jarum \ tSlui. Bern,. Kedah ^ 

(telui). Sak. / (telonille) [? misprint for telouille], 

Sem. \ {toloni), Bom) {tolom), Sak. AVri. ,* ( tlouV), 
Sak, Croix) telui, teloi. 'lemhi • telei, Serau ; telei, Jelai ; 
teli, telai, Darat ; tell, Sak, Em.) telu, Bern. Per.) tblSy. 
Sak, U, Kam) tSlai. Tan, U. Lang ) tlai, tlSy. Sak, U, 
Bert) tlai, Sak, Sung ) tS-1^. Sen. Clifi ) kl6, Sak, Blanj, 
Sto ; (spec. Mai, pisang mas) telei mas, Setau ) (species 
unidentified), telui puntuk; telui Jelei of Jelai], 
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Temhi [Southern Maobar talui, ** plantain ; Khmer tut 
taloi (tout taloi), ” banana tree’'' {Hi appears to mean 
tree ; Palaun^ kloai plantain 

All these forms present a root with initial I provided 
with a complex vocalic element in which i arenerally 
appears. This root is preceded by a prefix sometimes 
syllabic ke-t ge^, ta», tii-, sometimes reduced to y-, U. 
It is probable that, amongst the syllabic forms of 
this prefix, ke-t to-, U- are already reduced forms of *ka-, 
*ta-, which are more archaic and are often found in the 
A us ti*o-Asiatic languages. On the other hand, it appears 
that the root originally possessed a long I which had been 
converted into diphthongs in different ways. We can, 
therefore, restore two ancient forma of the name of 
banana ; *ka4i and Ha-lt, 

We have in Sanskrit kadalt and kandall, both of 
which mean banana or the banana tree. These forms, 
inexplicable in Indo-European, can be explained if we 
start from ^ka-ll. It seems that a simple infix -da- in 
ka-da-ll and a double infix -n-da- in -ka-n-da-lt have been 
inserted between the prefix and the root. The existence 
of infixes, -d(a)- and -K-d(a)- have been already recognised 
in the Austro-Asiatio languages, but their role is still 
undefined. I shall show later on, that they have 
actually entered, into some of the names of trees, like 
the cabbage palm.*' 

Besides kadall and kandali there had been doubtless, 
a third form ^iandali 'in Indo-Aryan. In fact one of 
the eight kinds of syrup allowed by the Buddha to the 
monks is the coeapdna. According to the eommentaiy 
of the MahSvagga, Vl, 35, 6, coca would be a kind 
of kadall, and ooeapana would mean plantain syrup. 
Now Yi-tsing in Ekagatakarman, VI, explains coca by 
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..tan-da-li {A Record of the Buddhist Religion^ translated 
by J. ToiiaknsiOy p. 125, n. 1, and p, 220). Tandalt can 
be explained by starting from taA% in the same way as 
kandall from ka-ll, 

Sanskrit hala^^ hamhala”^ mnbala-. 

Amongst the words which mean the hair of men and 
animals in the languages of the Par East one may quote ; 

Malay bnlu Batak, Dayak bulu 

Cam balau Dagal polok 


J arai 


balau 

bbldu 


Malagasi 


volo .' 


The same root explains some names for “ cotton in 
the Indo-Chinese languages ; 


Jarai 

Sek 


hbpal 

kdpal 


Annamite 

Laotian 


vat 

fdy. 


In Jarai and .Sek, the root is preceded by the prefix kd. 
In Annamite and Laotian the final liquid is changed to y, 
as it occurs frequently in the Austro-Asiatic languages. 

For the origin of these forms we can, therefore, 
suppose a root Hala-, ^hulu meaning ** hair, wool.” 
We have in Sanskrit hah’-f vala-j vara which have the 
same sense. The word is ancient, and vdra is already 
found in l^g Veda^ 2,4,4. The presence of I in hdla^ vala 
points out to a popular form and the analogy with the 
non-Aryan words, wliich we have just now referred to, 
suggest ail Austro-Asiatic origin. The loan can be 
explained by the importance of wool and hairs in 
magic aud popular religion. It is not at all doubtful 


* Cf. Bengali palak, the feather or down of a bird. The word has 
been pointed ont to mo by Dr. P. 0. Bagclii. 
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t in this respect the Indian thought has been always 
influenced by the beliefs of the aboriginal populations. 
One can, for instance, refer to the cult of the hairs of 
Buddha. In the legend of Rama, Ball, the famous 
monkey-king, the brother of Sugriva, owed his name to the 
fact that he was born from the hairs of his mother. 

However, the Austro-Asiatic origin of bala- would 
remain doubtfnl if this Sanskrit word had not formed the 
part of a group of which the other elements are certainly 
non-Aryan. We will see just now, that hambala^ ^ambala 
are inseparable from iala and foreign to Indo-Aryan,' 

The Austro-Asiatio root was susceptible to have 
prefixes like nasal, in order to form a substantive 
meaning “ a shaggy being.** We should not therefore, 
be astonished to find in Sanskrit a word kamhala^ which 
means a kind of deer and more precisely, ** a sort of deer 
with a shaggy hairy coat,*’ according to the definition 
of Monier Williams. As one finds, the description of 
the animal conforms to the etymology of the name. 

From this the use of the word hamhala for woollen stuff 
can be easily explained, Kamhala-^m the sense of woollen 
stuff”—occurs in the Atharva-Veda (XIV. 2, 66, 67). 
This word, is doubtless of non-Aryan origin, and has 
been introduced in the Sanskrit vocabulary prior to the 
redaction of the Atharva-Veda. 

On the other band the name of “ silk-cotton tree ” 
or Bombax Heptaph^lium is in Pali Smbalt or Simbala and 
in Sanskrit Sdlmall or ^dlviala. One can recognise here 


' In Tibetan, bal jneans the hair of certain animals, the wool. 
A composite adjective of this word has been formed 'bal-'bal which 
Saratchandra Dae translates by “shaggy.” It is difficult to decide 
if these forms are in their origin Tibeto-Burmese, or if hal has been 
borrowed from Indo-Aryun. 
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the root "‘^Ma which forms a part of the name of cotton 
or cotton-tree in some Austro-Asiatio languages. 

In Pali the root has the prefix sim^ as in shfidalaj simhalt, 
^mbala already exists in Vedic and means, according to 
Sayana the flower of cotton tree” (cf, Geldnse, Vediach*. 
Studieiif 159), that is to say, its bud having the appea¬ 
rance of a big white flower while it is Btill in its covering, 
Skr. Balmalay. mlmall correspond to Pali aimbala^ 
simbali^ and equally means the Bombax Heptaphyllum, 
These words, however, cannot be the same. Balmala 
seems to he the Sanskritisation of another form. In the 
Austro-Asiatic languages, between a root "^bah and a 
prefix sa^j si-, one might have intercalated a nasal and a 
liquid, Simbala contains the nasal m. Sahnala which has 
got the liquid I seems to be the Sanskritisation of ^salbuia. 
The Sanskrit word® balUf hamhala, aalmala form a 
series in which the idea of hair or wool can be discovered 
all through. They are ditoentiated only by the prefixes,, 
i,e,, by a process which is foreign to the morphology of 
lado-Aryan. It is therefore the Austro-Asiatie root ^bala, 
which we should suppose to be the origin of all these words, 

II ® 

Sanskrit la>hgala, lUngula, linga. 

The plough is designated by the following terms in 
the principal Mon-Khmer and Indonesian languages : 

Khmer aiikal 

Cam lanan, lanab laimr 

K.hasi Tia-lviikor 

w 

Tern hi f eng ala. 

* Cf. Metnoires de la Socie'tel de Linguistiqaa, X KTT , p,,205 ff. 
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Malfiy tmXgala^ iaihgata 

Batak Ungala 

Makassar mihkala. 


How to explaia these (iiffer<Jni forms ? One can 


suppose either that they have been borrowed from Iiido- 
Aryaii (c/. Sanskrit lahgalam), or that they are all derived 
from an ancient Austro.Asiatic word of which the begin- 
ning and the end might have undergone several modi¬ 
fications while the middle part remained more stable. 

The first explanation is subject to serious difficulties. 
The wordhas no etymology in Indo-Aryan and 
is certainly not Indo-European. Besides, the counterpart 
of the words quoted above is found in Annamite, i.e., 
amongst a people which has never been Indianised 
like their western neighbours. 

In Annamite the word cdy (pron, kai\ is both a verb 
meaning to plough and a noun signifying the “ plough.*" 
It is possible that in ancient time‘this word was longer, 
as wa know that in Annamite the tendency towards 
monosyllabisrn has been strongly active from early times. 
Previous to the modern form te‘, an ancient one can 
be supposed. In fact, the final I, replaced by i in Anna- 
mite, is preserved even to-day in several Muong dialects : 



to fly (of bird) ** j bai i pal, pol 


2 
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Annamite “ the plough/* and to plough *’ reduced 

to one syllable, is very similar to the Austro-Asiatio forms, 
with this difference that they can be separated, and as 
the Indian influence here is out of question we are 
brought to suppose that the Mon-Khmer and Indonesian 
names of the plough have not got an Indo-Aryan origin. 
La'(igala7n is found already in the Kg Veda, but the two 
/-8 in the word indicate a vernacular form of it. 

The only alternative left to us is to admit that 
lU'ngalam has been borrowed from the non-Aryan peoples 
of the East since the Vedic times. The same conclusion 
is inevitable, if one handies a problem of a different kind. 

Besides the plough/’ the Sanskrit word langalam 
designates also the penis.” On the other hand, 
specially in the Sotras and in the Mahabharata, a forno 
laiigTda is found to mean both the'Vpenis ” and ^'the 
tail ” (of an animal). If the equivalence laiigala4aiigfda 
is authorised, then the semantic evolution of the word 
would be easily understood. From penis ” one can pass, 
without difficulty, to the sense of “ plough ” and tail.” 
There are evident analogies between copulation and the act 
of ploughing by which one digs up the earth for depositing 
the seeds. The problem becomes more complicated from 
the fact that, almost inevitably, the word liiiga which 
strongly resembles the two other words and has the 
meaning of penis ” comes in. 

Such equivalence is phonetically irapcssible as long 
as we are in the Indo-Aryan domain, but they are 
fully justified in the neighbouring groups. In (/am, 
for instance, the scolopendra is called lapan or Upon. 
In the same language, kalik and hdik, kaymi and kuyhn^ 
kahal and kuhul are equivalent forms [E. Aymonier and 
A. Cabaton, Dictiomaire Cam-fmi7gais^. In the Malaya 
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Peninsula, the tree ‘^pulai^* according to Skeat and 
Blagden is denoted by the following vTords ; 

tingku 

iengkal 

tengkol 

W V 

tangkal 

tengkxfl, 

Tangkal is to tengkul and iinghi without final is to 
ienghd what laiigala is to laiigTila and lihga to langala. 

One is thus led to suppose that these multiple and 
suspicious forms, liiiga^ laiigala, laiigala, laiign^a^ laiigTda, 
represent diverse aspects of the same word, borrowed 
by Indo-Aryan from the Austro-Asiatie languages. 
This hypothesis would be still strengthened if it can be 
shown that lihga in the sense of penis ** has equivalents 
in the non-Aryan languages of the East. 

Here are the principal names of the sexual organs in 
the Austro-Asiatie languages : 


Malay Peninsula 

lakf luy lOi 

Stieng 

Man 

Babnar 

kdao 

Khasi 

Uloih 

Santali 

loo 

Ho 

igc* 

Mundari 



All these forms appear to be derived from lak still 
found in the Malaya Peninsula. The final k is sometinoes 
palatalised into h and sometimes disappears completely 
with the result that the vowel is changed into a diphthong. 

' Bev. P. 0. Bedding writes to me: The word loo' is by lUe 
Bantala considered indecent and is not used before women. Then- is 
another word of the same root Uc\ used about the organ of siuulJ 
boys, but also coneidered improper. 
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Here also the hypothesis ot a loan from Iiido-Aryan 
.is excluded on account of two reasons. The vowel 
i of linga is never found isolated in any of the Aiistro- 
Asiatic words derived from a form in a. Besides the 
name of penis can be found in Annaniite with the 
word kak (Quoc-noru : cac) which doubtless comes from 
an ancient We know that the initial consonantal 

groups were all reduced in AnUamite, some before the 
XVIfth century and the others much later. 

On the whole everything tends to show that an 
ancient A astro-Asiatic root "^lak has given rise to the 
nominal derivatives ending in -ala-i The existence 

of a final with vocalism u is not solely attested in Indo- 
Aryan and only by the word langttlct. Skr, lagnda, lakuta, 
appear to be copied from lUihgula\ and its meaning of 
stick can be very well derived from penis.”" Parallel 
to Skr. languid '‘tail” (of an animal) we find Malay 
and in'the Malay Peninsula, ikul^ tkur, ekor^ iur, 
with the same meaning. 

A certain number of forms which we have examined 
contain a nasal element which seems to have been inserted 
in the root. Now we know that in the majority of 
the Austro-Asiatic languages, the infix n seems to form 
the names of instrument \cf, Father. W. Schmidt, Les 
peupies Mon-Khmer, French translation in B.E.F.E.O., 
1907, p. 237f£.). I will, quote only one example, similar 
to the case studied by me: Khmer cdiikdut “helm” 
derived, by adding an infix from, ckkdut “ to obstruct, 
to move against the helm ” [E. Aymonier, BicUonnaire 
Klmer^ranqau, p. xvi]. Hence it is to be noted that 
amongst the non-Ary^an words quoted above, the nasal 
infix is wanting in those which designate a part of the 
body : “penis ” “ tail ” (of an animal), while it is found 
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m the names of instrument, for instance in the names 
of ‘^plough.’’ On the other hand, as to be expected 
in the ease of loan words, Indo-Aryan has no regularity 
at all in this respect. The eontmst la1anffilia has 
no niorphologieal value at all. 

Naml infix and suffix in seem to eo-extst in 

Khmer. In this language, boji signifies “to drive in 
(a post) and hdnkkl means the “post.” If from Khasi 

/f-M “ penis one goes back to the root ^lak from which 
lyiikor “ plough ” is derived, one can also go back from 
boh “to drive in” to a root which explains 
post. The first root ^lak is not however entirely hypo- 
thetieal. One can recognise an alternation of it in Khmer 
drive in (the hand or the finger) ” {Dickonnaire 
ra?idart). Besides, the Santals have a common word la 
“ to'liig or ma^e a hole;” The derivatives like imffalam, 
etc., exj^ress the penetration of plough into female earth. 
The name.s ofpenis ” and of “ plough ” therefore, signify 
respectively in the languages in question: “the limb which 
one drives in” and “ the instrument which one drives in.” 

The insertion of an infix in the body of the root 
has the effect of lengthening the word, of making it 
stand wear and tear. ‘ The length of the non-Aryan 
names of plough can be thus explained by reference to 
other words of the same group derived from the fiame 
root. Compare for instance : 

Malay : iengala “plough,” ekur “ tail” 

Khasi : ka-^lgnkor “ plough,” i Uloh “penis.” 

' Indo-Aryan has borrowed even the prefix ha of KhaQihaAynhoT : 
In the Mahabharata III. 642, kaldngala appears to designate a kind of 
weapon. This way of using the sharp end of plough is not the 
only instance in the epic. Balarama is armedl with IdfLgalatn arid for 
this reason, named 
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It maj seem strange that the In do "-Aryans have 
borrowed so many words from the Austro-Asiatic 
languages. Various circumstances have contributed to 
this result. Some Austro-A static peoples use even to-day, 
not a plough to furrow but a simple pointed stick 
for digging holes in which they place the seeds (Skeat 
and Blagden, Pagan of the Malay Peninsula^ I, p. 

34-8). There the analogy between the penis and the 
farming instrument is as clear as possible. Profs. Hubert 
and Mauss point out to me that in Melanesia and 
Polynesia the farming stick has often the form of a penis. 
In some Polynesian languages the same word designates 
the penis and the “ digging stick ” [cf. Tregear, Maori 
Comparative Dictionary^ under ho and Violette, Dictionnaire 
Samoanfrangais^ under ogd). It is possible that the 
aborigines of India, at first, knew the use of this stick and 
that the name of the instrument for digging the soil 
has not changed after the introduction of plough. 

The persistence of old notions helps us in explain¬ 
ing the legend of the birth of Sita. In the RSmayana I, 
66 , it is by furrowing the earth with a plough that Janaka 
gave birth to Sita. The names are transparent here ; 
Janaka signifies “ procreator ** and Sita means a 
furrow/’ The farrow has been personified since the 
Vedio times. In the Mababharata, VII, 105, 3,945, 
Sita is a goddess of the harvest. The legend of the 
birth of Sita conceals the ancient myth about the produc¬ 
tion of grain. The same forces are manifested there and 
the sole action which gives play to them is the penetration 
of the plough-penis in the female earth. 

On the other hand the phallic cults, of which we know 
the importance in the ancient religions of Indo-China, 
are generally considered to have been derived from Indian 
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Saivism. It is more probable that the Aryans have 
borrowed from the aborigines of India the cult of llnga 
as well as the name of the idol.* These popular practices, 
despised by the Brahmans were ill-known in old times. If 
we try to know them better, we will probably be able to see 
clearly why so many non-Aryan words of the family of 
have been introduced into the language of the conquerors. 

Ill 

This Names of Betel.* 

We know that the betel-leaf, with some other products, 
is used for the composition of a masticatory much appre¬ 
ciated by the Indian and Indo-Chinese peoples. The 
following words designate the betel in the Austro-Asiatic 
languages ! 


Alak 

balu 

Khmer 

mluv 

Bahnar 

hdlou 

Rdngao 

hblou 

Sue* 

malna 

Lave 

melu 

Stieng 

mlu 

Kha 

bln 

Palau ng 

pin. 


‘ While writing this article for a lin guistio review I have been led 
to develop the idea still further. It h clear from what has been 
written that the history of a word like ling a is not withou't importance 
for the study of religion. I have begun in 1923 a series of study meant 
to prove that a certain nntnber of mytha, legends and tales of 
Aryan India have been borrowed from the Austro-Asiatic people. The 
first two of these artirles will shortly appear in the publication of 
the Ecole: Fran<;aise d'ExtrSme-orient (the Jubilee volume) and in 
the Journal Asiatique. 

* Of. Bulletin de la SociSU de Linguisiique^ XXIV, 3, pp. 265-268. 
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All these forms can be reduced to one 
often having for the initial the alternation mjb ., The long 
Hnal is sometimes redoubled into up, ou, ua. The vowel 
is palatalised into e, o or even reduced to zero. 

Siamese has p/ilu with another modification of the 
initial which remains labial but becomes an aspirated surd. 

The Annamite dialects have these forms : fficf u 

which appear to be very different, but the difference is 
attenuated if we go back to the middle Annamite : in 
the XVII century Father Alexander de Rhodes still 
noted bld'u in his dictionary. 

The following words are more complicatexi : 


Pfaiang 

lamlu 

Mon 

jahln 

Malay Peninsula 

eamhai 


amcfi 


jamhai 


jamhi. 


In the first two names the element mlu/blu reappears 
preceded by a prefix .• la-mlu, ja-blu. In the Malaya 
Peninsula the prefix, is ca, cam, or jam and the ancient 
root, in which the I becomes i, is reduced to mai, lai, hi. 

From that it is possible to explain the Indo-Aryau 
forms : 

Sanskrit iamhulam 

Pali iamhidt, iamhulam 

Prakrit tambolam, tamboliX 


’ The Persian temtd and Arab aHambvl a;e, no .doubt, loans from 
Tndo-Arjau. On the contrary tl^e Chinese transcription (6rejfc 

mentioned in a work of the third or the beginning of , the ifjs 
centei^y) .. eorreaipopda, as Laufer has, well remarked, to the . Indo- 
Chinese loima (Sino-iranica, p. 268, note 2). 
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We have here a radical hukijbola preceded by the 
affix tarn or tarn. The Indo-Aryan element bula differs 
from Austro-Asiatic balu only by the permutation of 
vowels. Moreover, we know that in the Mon-Khmer 
languages, the prefixes ka^ ta which are used forming 
the names of animals and plants are often connected 
with the root through the intermediary of a nasal : tan, 
tarn, etc. They are doubtless the same affix whioh, nader 
the forms of (om and dbm, normally precedes the names 
of trees in Stieng, Bahnar and Cambodian.^ 

The indo-Aryan tmbuta-, 1, -am, which are not known 
to be Indo-European, is therefore Austro-Asiatio like the 
creeper itself. This conclusion can be still more 
strengthened if we go back to the origin of the Indo- 
Chinese forms. 

For preparing the quid of betel, the leaf is rolled up like 
a cigarette paper. The following words designate in Cam¬ 
bodian the action of rolling up and the connected notions : 


mur ** to roll up ” 

pomiel to cause to roll up ” 

mul “ round ” 

lomuf, romul ** roll.'’ 


We have in Stieng also mul round,” mor to roll up 
(a cigarette)” and Father Schmidt connects these words 
with: Bahnar honnl “zusammensohmieden ” {QrundsUge 
einer .LauUehre der Mon-Kkmer-spracke/t, p. 61). 

V Many of the Mon-Khmer languages have preserved the ancient 
prefix even in the name of tree s Nia-hdn Lavd tom-lon. 

Phnong Tom-chit Prou tom-laA, etc. In consequence of the tendency 
towards monosyllabism, this ancient prefix has bean sometimes (as 
in Khmer) dissociated from the root and has got an independent 
existence, playing the role of a numeral of the names of tree and 
even going so far as to have the force of substantive, 
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la the domain of the Man(ja languages of India 
which are related to the Austro-Asiatic group, we have 
in Sautali : 


gidu-nmlu to make round by rubbing between the 
palms of hands, round, spherical 
gurmuria “ round, spherical.” ^ 

In the Austro-Asiatic languages, there is, therefore 
a verbal root mid | mur which means to roll up.” The 
betel leaf, that is to say, the object which one rolls up 
takes its name probably from this root. 

The equivalence of Indo-Aryan and Indo-Chinese 
forms helps us to explain a Bengali expression, pointed out 
to me by Dr, S. K. Chatterji. A Hindu caste of Bengal, 
which has for its main occupation the cultivation and the 
sale of betel, is called barttiKharai formed from 
'a word which is no longer in use in Bengali, and the 
snffix -d-i which marks appurtenance. The name occurs 
in a village name Barayl-pa^a in a copper-plate grant of 
Visva-rui)a Sena, c. 12th-l3th cen. Barui^ when Sans- 
kritised, gives bam-jtvin who lives on ^baru,^* There 
is also the word baroj which means tlie kind of pergola 
in which the betel vine is grown. Bar-f bar- evidently 
designates betel and is clearly related to the Indo-Chinese 
forms balUf etc. 

The comparison of words, we have made, is 
instructive. In the Bengali and the Indo-Chinese forms 
of the name of betel, the vowel follows the liquid i 
^baraj balu, bln, etc. On the contrary in Sanskrit and 
in Pali n precedes the liquid, as in the verbal root 
mur I muL 

. * Kote that the element gul- is fouodi ia Indo-Aryan, of. Skr. 
gulmd, gulika, etc, 
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Tfee ancient Indo-Aryan has, therefore, in this respect 
an advantage over modern languages. Sanskrit and ' 
Middle-Indian have preserved the prefix which has dis¬ 
appeared from the modern names of betel and is noted 
as tam in Sanskrit, tam in Pali and Prakrit. Therefore, 
Indo-Aryan tambfda is probably the most exact trans¬ 
cription of the ancient Austro-Asiatic name of betel. 


IV 

Sanskrit hana.^ 

In QfundzUge, einer Lauthhre der Mon-Khmer Spraoheu, 
pp. .50-31, Father W. Schmidt has compared the 
following words : 


Mon 

Ehnier 

\ 

{ Bahnar 

“ to throw the C poh 

“ to throw, shoot to 


stones with J 

husk (the cotton)’’ 


a bow ’’ Lpah 

bo^ * 



“ Card for cotton ” 

‘ ‘ to draw ( pbnah 

“ this bow “ pndh 

phndh 

the bow ” ( peewfl/i/ 


A verb poh, pah, with infixes gives rise to the following 
derivatives ; panah, ponah, phndh pndh. The derivation 
is regular, but it is not a priori clear why the same 
root is used to mean such operations as drawing the 
bow and husking the cotton. This remarkable fact 
becomes clear if one observes : 1° that in Stieng ak 

designates an instrument used for preparing the cotton 

* Cf. Bulletin de la Sooi^l^ de Linguistique, XXV, 1, pp. 66-69. 

* The initial which I transcribe here as t, and which Pather Schmidt 
has written p is an ancient labial occlusive intermediate between 
p and 6 which M. G-, Maapero calls “mixed occluBive,’* {Qrammaira 
d» la langue Khmhre, p. 66), 
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before the spinning ; and the same word is a name 
• of bow Qi* cross-bow in other Mon-Khmer languages 
()>aaaw ak ; Riang ak “ l)OW ; Alak aii “ cross-bow 

On. the other band amongst the Makassar of Celebes, 
the word pdm designates the bow for shooting the arrows 
and a kind of bow which is also used for washing the 
cotton (Nieuwenthuis, Der Oebraucl von Pfeil und Bogen 
auf den gromn SmdaJnseln, in Internatmiales Arckiv 
fur Ethnographie, XIX, pp. lO-ll), Sonnerat has observed 
and sketched a sinoilar instrument in India ( Vogages aitur 
Tndei et h la Chine, Paris 178:J, vol. I. p. 108 and pi. *26). 

“ "Phe machine for carding the cotton/’ says he, is 
eTttremely simple. It is made of a piece of long wood of 
six to seven feet. To each of its ends is attached a strong 
string of entrails whiobj when touched, makes sound 
like that of the violin (our hatters also have a machine: 
almost similar to it called the areikei or fiddle-stick)i 
The violin is suspended by a string to that of a 
bow attached to a plank. The worker holds the violin 
by the middle in one hand and in the other, with 
a piece of wood with a pad at the end, stretches quickly 
the catgut which slips out, strikes the cotton, throws it 
out, fills it with wind, separates the dust from it and 
makes it fit for spinning. The elasticity of the bow, 
v^bicb sustains the violin, affords the worker the facility 
of carrying it from one place to another on the heap 
of cotton which they come to thrash.” The instrument, 
on the whole, is formed of two bows superposed, because 
the lower part of the violin which Sonnerat compares 

*'The languages of the Malaya Feninaula have the forms ijf, 
ag and the equivalent which is preserved in Khmer where it 
means the bow fixed against the atag-fly (Sk khUng). Of. also Santali 
aV—^‘bow.” 




with the arcket is essentially a vibrating string attached 
to the ends of a j[»ieee of wood. Sir G. Grierson has 
described a similar but more simple machine in Bihar 
Peasa7tl Life^ pp. 64-65,^ 

If the bow for carding the cotton is used in Indo-.Ghina 
as in tbs Malaya Archipelago and Iridia^ it will be shown 
just now* that the words of the same origin similarly 
designate the shooting, the bow or the arrow, and the 
cotton. 

The tendency of making words monosyllabic has often 
had the effect of reducing the ancient forms : 


Mon 

Khmer 

Stieng 

1 BOngo 

Muong 

Annamite 



‘' to draw 

the bow " 



w 

V 

V 

V 


V 

pan 

boTi 

pUn 

pah 

pan 

ban 


These words differ from Bahnar panahj ponahj by the 
loss of the final and by certain alterations of the nasal. 
Moreover it is to be noted that the initial of the Khmer 
form is a h, an unstable phoneme^ intermediate between 
the sonant and the surd and cf which the equivalent is 
b in Annainite while most of the other languages have p. 

As regards Mon pnok bow for throwing stones ** 
we have : 

Guru : panan ** bow 
Kon-tu : paneih ** cross-bow 
Sedang i ponen^ mneih cross-bow 
Halaug meneih cross-bow.^' 

‘ Cf, Sanskrit: tnla^karmuka, tuld-capa, tula-dhanus “ cotton-bow, 
a bow or similarly shaped iustrument tiaed for cleaning! cotton ” 
Monier-Williams). In the Himalayan dialects we have also ; in 
Iiepca, ft* (ijjmft “to make cotton fine with bow, to card.’* 















In fche Kol or MunrtS langua,£?os, Santali hanam noeans 
violin, to play on violin ” ; fche last operation requires 
the use of an archet or a litfcle bow. 


On fche other hand the Indonesian forms can be 
reduced in a large number to fche typo of panak. This 
word designates the bow in Malaya^ and in Java, fche 
bow and fche arrow. A.inongsfc the Bayaks of Borneo, 
the bow is p'tmh.. In numerous languages of fche 

Philippines, pam is the name of the arrow, and in 
Mindanao panah is fche name of the bow. Lastly in 
Madagascar fana, falla, designate both the bow and 
the arrow. M. Xieuwenbiiis who has studied these 
Indonesian forms reasonably admits that panah must 
have meant, in ancient times, both the bow and the 
arrow in all parts of fche Malaya archipelago (Art. 
already referred to, p. 19). 

The comparison of the Mon-Khmer forms thus teaches 
us that panah is derived from the verb pahy pdh " to 
draw the bow by adding an infix. One understands that 
fche name of instrnnfient, thus formed, designates both 
the bow and the arrow, e.e., all that is required 
for drawing the bow. The origin of the Sanskrit word 
bmia cannot be, therefore, any longer doubted. It is a 
loan from the Austro-Asiatic languages and a very 
ancient loan because the word can be found in the Bg- 
veda, VI, 75, 17. The sonant initial of hana was surely 
not used to translate an Aastro-Asiatic p in Indo-Aryan, 
The h of the Vedic form is therefore, of a nature to 
prove the antiquity of b still found in the Cambodian 
writing of our days. 

The Aryans however, certainly knew the use of bow 
before their entrance into India. Why have they then 
borrowed from the Austro-Asiatics a word for the arrow ? 4. 
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Probably tbe arrow made of bamboo was unknown to them 
and this is why they borrowed the name as well as the 
instrument itself from the aborigines of India. In fact, in 
the Malaya Archipelago, the arrow called joamh. is made of 
bamboo {Nieuivenhtu, pp. 9 and 23). In the same way 
bana designate precisely an arrow ^ of bamboo or 
of cane in India. 


yi 

Sanskrit harpasa. 


The verbs pah^ poh^ which have given origin to 
the name of the bow and the arrow probably do not 
represent the ancient form of the root. In the Aiistro- 
Asiatic languages, a final A rises normally from an 
ancient s. In Khmer, for instance, antbdh cotton 
has another form am'bas. One can suppose, therefore, 
that tbe verbs pak, poh, "hoh had originally a root 
which meant the action of handling a bow 
either for throwing projectiles or for carding the 
cotton. 

We now know enough for understanding the formation 
Tif the following names which designate cotton in the 
A astro-Asiatic languages : 


Crau pag, bag 


Stieng pa At 


Khmer amhas^ anthak 


Rade 



Bahnar kopaih 
Sedang Icdp^ 
Kuoi kabas 

Kco kopas 


Malayan 

Javanese 


Batak 

Cam 


1 Bulletin, X:XV, l, pp, 69-71. 
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At the base of all these forms, whether they have a 
prefix or not, one finds the root of which the very 

unstable initial generally becomes p or b and the final 
has been sometimes softened into h with a compensatory 
i in some cases. The name of the cotton fibre, 
therefore, properly means that which has been husked, 
carded/’ 

In most of the Austro-Asiatie languages, the prefix 
is simple ; ha or kd. But we know that in this linguistic 
family a nasal or a liquid is frequently inserted between 
the prefix and the root. This can probably explain 
Khmer : (k)am^aSf {k)am^h of which the initial has 
disappeared ; and in the same manner we can account 
for Sanskrit harpasa ‘‘ the cotton tree ” which cannot 
pal be exined by Indo-European. 

Under the form the word has entered into 

the Greek vocabulary and in the book of Esther I, 6, 
the Hebrew word ^arpas appears to designate like Greek 
xapiraorQ$ a fine stufi; of cotton or flax, 

Sansjout pat^j Jl'arpata, 

Besides Sanskrit Icarpdm which comes from an ancient 
root preceded by the prefix har, it is strange to find in 
the same language pata and karpaia both of which signify 
cotton stuff/’ The existence of pata and karpaia side by 
side permits us to isolate, without hesitation, the prefix 
kaVy and points out once again to the Austro-Asiatic 
domain. 

The phonetic and semantic resemblance of karpdsa and 
karpaia makes us think that these words are exact counter¬ 
parts. The passage from « to ^ is unexpected in 
Indo-Aryan but in several languages of Indo-China t 



t^orrespo'nds regdkrly to A of the eommoii family of 
Mon-Khmer : 
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Hon Khmer 



‘ hair ’ 


sole 


In face of Khmer Wi ‘‘to wash, to sweep,” we have 

V 

in Ijaolien pat. 

Skr, karpasa on one side and putdt hrpata on the 
other, therefore, must have either been borrowed in 
successive periods or come from the population speaking 
the different dialects. 


VI 


BkN&AU NuEEBATIOH ASD NoN-AbVAN SuBSTEATlIM. 

In a series of articles published since 1921 in the 
.Umoires and- the Bulletin de la SoeiSle de linguistipie 
de Paris, I have shown the importance of the Austro- 
Asiatic languages for the study of Sanskrit and middle 
Indian languages. By extending the same research to 
the modern languages of India Prof. S. K. Chatterji has 
recently indicated that a certain number of substantives 
in Hindi, Panjabi, Bengali, etc., were borrowed from the 
Kol (or Muneja) languages. According to this scholar 
the Umdi verb jim-nd “ to eat ” would be of the same 
origin {The Sludg of Kol, CalcuUa Iteview, 1923, p. 453 fE.) 
I propose to go a little fhither and to prove that a Bengali 
numeral can be explained by the Austro-Asiatio languages. 

For “twenty” there are several words in Bengali: 
the Indo-Aryan forms his, his’ and other forms .of- an- 
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certain origin : kurtf kurif the latte** ones are found 


’ in the Kol languages. 

Mahle kM 

Birhar kurl 

Juang kodi. 

The question arises if the Bengali huri is a loan 
from the Austro-Asiatie languages. But a different expla¬ 
nation requires to be discussed at first. 

Skr. hoti which signifies summit” designates the 
highest number, Le., 10 millions in ancient Indo-Aryan 
numeration. It may be asked if it is not the same 
word, which under the form kurit has taken the meaning 

of twenty ” in Bengali. This hypothesis is absolutely 
improbable. One can imagine that a number like twenty 
conceived at first as the highest number of numeration 
amongst peoples at a lower state of culture came to be 
used by their most advanced neighbours for designating 
a greater number, 100, 1000, etc.; but one can never 
understand, by what chanoe a number like 10 millions 
could be diminished in value and fall down to ^0 in a 
language like Bengali which possesses very large numbers. 
If ''twenty ” and 10,000,000 are, after all, the 

same word which has successively taken different values, 
the meaning, “ twenty ” must be then the most ancient 
and this is just the case where we can repeat what 
Codrington said about the number-limit in Melanesian. 

A word which, though we may not be able to trace its 
original meaning, is used at first to signify the highest 
number and subsequently rises, as the practice of counting 
advances, to the signification of a higher number than it 
expressed at first ” {Melanesian Languages^ pp. 248-49). 
know that in common Indo-European higher 
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numbers np to 20 existed. If we suppose that iu2't 
twenty is the same as the number-limit koti, it 
cannot be therefore Indo-European ; and if it be 
independent of hti we do not see any other Sanskrit 
word with which it can be connected. It can be, therefore, 
suspected to be a loan-word. Its origin now remains 
to be determined. 

What strikes us, at first, is the analogy of the Bengali 
number kurt with the same number 20 in some Kol 
languages and with the number 10 in the AustvowAsiatio 
family. 


20 

30 

10 

Bengali huri 

Mahle 

kun 

Paiaung 

or se-kuf 

„ kuri 

Birhar 

kuri 

Biang 

S'kal 

4 . hu4i 

Jnang 

ko^i 

Santali 

giil 


Let us go back to the Melanesian facts quoted by 
Codrington. “ In Save tale or mle is ten, which in 
Torres Islands is hundred ; the word is no doubt the 
same. As Uni may possibly have meant the complete 
numeration as ^three ^ in Nengone, and have risen to 
ten in Fiji, and even to ten thousand in Maori, so tale 
may have signified at first the last number counting when 
no other number beyond ten was counted and have retained 
the meaning of ten in Savo while it has been raised as 
numeration has improved to signify one hundred in Torre* 
Islands ” {ibidf p, 249). 

It may be likewise ’imagined that in the domain of 
Austro-Asiatic languages the same word might have 
signified ten and taken later on, under a little different 
form, the value of “ twenty.*’ 









The practice of counting by 20 having been preserved 
in Bengal, the Austro-Asiatic word ktiri might have been 
retained for moaDing “ a score ” by the side of Irido- 
Aryan bis<:^vi-^sa{ti) which signifies twenty, twice ten/* 
An exactly parallel fact is observed in Upper Burroaj 
the Siyius, who have the Tibeto-Burman numeration, 
possess a special word for “ score ** and it is kul ; 


“Ten*’ 

hkan, hkat 

“ Eleven “ 

s$m la hkat 

“ Twelve *’ 

s6m la ni 

“Twenty’* 

hkam~ni, s6m^ni, kiii 

“ Twenty-one” 

kul la hkat' 


The name of score'* common to several Kol 
languages, Bengali and the language of the Siyins, 
therefore, goes beyond the Austro-Asiatic domain and 
encroaches upon the Indo-Aryan and the Tibeto-Burman 
zones. 

The Austro-Asiatic origin of tho Bengali number 
huri can he proved with still more certainty if we can 
show that this word, besides its numerical value, has 
a concrete sense in the languages from which it has been 
borrowed. 

Dr. S. K. Chatterji has already indicated {The SUidy 
of Kdlf Calcutta Review^ lh2;i, p. 465) that the word Kol 
is probably an Aryan modification of an old word 

^ Cf. Gazetteer of Upper Burma and tha Bhan BtaUtt I, p, 682. 
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tneaniug ** man.’* Here are the principal forms of the 
words signifying man ** and woman** in the Mucda 
languages : 




man '* 

har. 

hOrSl 

har, 

hmr 

hara 

hox 

koro 


“woman ’* 

hurt 

er& 


kovi 


kol 


Besides these we may compare son *’ and ** daughter *’ 
in San tali : 

** son *^^Jtora hapan. 
daughter **=huri hapan. 

Without insisting on the treatment of the initial, 
which I shall study elsewhere later on, it can be admitted 
that a root knr^ kor is differentiated in the Muntja 
languages for signifying ; man, woman, girl and boy. 

That in some cases this root has taken a relatively 
abstract sense is proved by Santali ho^a^ kora^ which 
signify ‘‘one** as in the expression koda he ko4a^* 
** each single one.” 

Thus one can easily understand that the same root 
has served the purpose of designating the individual 
not as au indivisible unity but as a numerical whole. 
We know besides that amongst a large number of people, 
said to he primitive, it is the names of the parts of body 
which are often used for nuraemtion (ef. Jj4vy*Br%hly 

fonctionn m^ntales datia sociSies in/^rieureHf p. SI6). 
In a recent communication to the French Institute of 
Anthropology, M. Julien has stated that amongst the 
Makgasis, the word ** finger ” is added to several numbers 
from 1 to 5, the number 6 being expressed by a word 
which originally meant band.** It can be thus imagined 
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that amongst the Austro-Asiatic peoples also, for express¬ 
ing 10 or ^0, one has thought of “ man provided with 
10 fingers if his hands only are considered and with 20 
fingers if all the four members * of his body are counted. 

Thus we can explain the analogy between the root 
kor “ man,” the number 20 in Muuda kuri, 
and the number 10 in the Austro-Asiatic family &d, 
ae-kur^ skall, gal. 

Similar facts can be observed in other parts of the 
Austro-Asiatic world. In Anuamite mot which signifies 
^*eaeh, all,” like Santali koda, means also the savage ” ; 
this word is hardly different from muoi which is the 
number 10* In Khasi there is tt briw “man” and sM 
phew “ ten.” The consonantal group ht Ime been here 
contracted into pk as it generally happens in the 

monosyllabic languages. It seems, therefore, that in 

Aunamite and in Khasi the word “man” and the 

number “ ten ” are two forms of the same root. 

The identity of the number 20 and the name of 
man, dan be also observed in Mandingue, one of 

the most important languages of Western Africa. “In 
this language, as Professor Delafosse writes to me, the 
number 20, when it is not multiplied, is called -mtiya 
{moughan), a word which can be connected with moyo^ 
ov mofio {mbghh ov mbrhb) signiiyiug '‘man” in the sense 
of human being, without any consideration of sex. When 
the number “ twenty ” is multiplied, mtiya is no longer 
used but moyo or mopo ; thus “ sixty is called moyo saba. 

V V V W H. 

* Broke tells us how a Dayak of Borneo, before counting op to 46, 
useii the fingers of bis hands, and then those of Ms feet, and when ho 
bad exhausted the fingers of his feet he came back to the fingers of 
hands. {Tm Years in Sarawak, I, pp. 139-40.) 
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(literally “ man tliree/^ three men) and sixty men, moyo 
exactly *Hhree men of men.*’ Lastly, for the 
number forty ” the word debe is often used; it proi>erIy 
signifies a mat for bedding ; the natives of the country 
say that the reason of this is that the mat evokes a 

couple of human beings (man and woman) who He down 

together on it; a man, with his 20 fingers, represents 
“ twenty ” ; a mat on which two men lie down, represent 
two twenties/^ 

The habit of using the word man for designating 
the numbers 10 and 20 is not, therefore special to Mun^a 
languages, not even to the A astro-Asia tic family only. 
The fact that in Munds “ 10 ** differs much more than 

kuH 20 of the root hir, hr man/^ indicates quite 

clearly that these words have not certainly the same 
history. Besides the need of distinguishing 10 and 20 
for avoiding confusion, other circumstances might explain 
the deviation observed between and Jtun, In 

Cambodia one counts still by 5, saying 5'1, 5*2, for 6 and 
7, etc. In most of the Austro-Asiatic languages one 
still counts by ten but I do not know any language of 
this family in which one counts by scores, outside the 
domain of xMiinda, It seems, therefore, that the system 
of numeration has been transformed by innovations which, 
no doubt, go back to different periods and probably radiate 
each from a certain family. The analogy of Riang s-hl 
and of Santali ^dl * seems to indicate that one should 


^ Oonrady haa tried to establish a relation between the 
transformation of initial sonants into surds and the phenomenon of 
contraction of a prefix with the root in Tibetan. His theory should not 
be accepted without reserve (cf. Les Langues du Monde, p. 864), 2t 
is possible that we may have here a fact of the same order but in au 
inverse sense. 
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Sanskrit and Dravidian' 


A good illustration of the influence of substratum in 
the evolution of languages may be found in certain 
transformations undergone by the Indo-European language 
in India. A category of consonants—the cerebrals in 
Sanskrit—corresponds, in a striking manner, with some 
consonants in the phonetic system of the two other 
families of language. Now to which of the two Non- 
Aryan families must one attribute this innovation in the 
Aryan language ? Of the two Non-Aryan families one, 
the Munda, is the language of a people scarcely civilised 
who now forms barely a hundredth part of the entire 
population of India. The other, the Dravidian, is spoken 
by about one-fifth of the entire population. The South- 
Diavidian again is the vehicle of an old civilisation. 
Another member of the same family, the Brahui now 
existing isolated far to the west in the heart of Beluchistan, 
is an evidence of the ancient area of expansion of 
Dravidian before the Indo-European invasion, at least to 
one who knows how to interpret geographical indications. 
In the absence of direct historical evidence these considera¬ 
tions have generally led one to think that Dravidian is 
the language which has been replaced by Indo-European 
and that the peculiarities of this language explain the 
innovations in Indo-Aryan. The two points on which 

* Bulletin de la Soci^U de Linguistiqne de Paris, XXV, I, p. 
1 seq. 
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we would like to make some observations are these : 
the value of the proofs brought forward in support of 
this thesis (and summarised as far as phonetics and 
grammar are concerned by Prof. Sten Konow in the 
Zinffuisiic Survet/ of hdia, Vol. IV, p. '17 S seq,, to which 
we refer here once for all) and the sources of information 
available on this point. 

Before we discuss the value of the alleged evidences 
we would like to point out certain dilFieulties of a general 
character. In the first place the geographical isolation 
of Brahui is susceptible of several interpretations. It is 
certainly not impossible that the Brahuis for long 
centuries might have inhabited the place where we find 
them now and from the same barren plateau might have 
watched the migrations and historical incidents in their 
neighbourhood without being affected by them, But in 
a country like India which has been incessantly disturbed 
by migrations it is equally possible that they have come 
to their present locality in a comparatively recent epoch 
[of. Denys Bray, Census of Indm.ldU^Yol. IV, Beluchistan, 
p. 168 seq,) as a result of the movement of the same kind 
and perhaps due to the same causes which have brought 
the Oraons and the Malers of Dekhan to Ohota-Nagpur or 
the nomad tribes of Dekhan studied by Prof. Sfcen Konow 
in Vol. XI of the Linguistic Snrveg to all over Northern 
India (the first of the two groups speaks the Dravidiaii 
language and Prof, isten Konow is inclined to attribute a 
Dravidian origin to the second also (/. xU., 1923,1, p. 136). 
The Brahuis of to-day are not absolutely sedentary ; they 
go out of their country for temporary emigrations and for 
forays and even for true emigrations (D. Bray, p. 
45 seq.). Some peculiarities of their language would also 
seem to show that they have come from elsewhere : 
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specially by the substitution of initial d —for v. in 
Di’avidian Brabui is connected with Cauaraj Kurukh^ 
and Malto (the last two are spoken by the Oraoii and 
the Maler mentioned above) but it is different from the 
contiguous Iranian (Afghan, Beluchi) and the Indo- 
Aryan (Punjabi, Sindhi) languages. Similarly the 
absence of cerebral nasal in Braliui eormeets if with the 
oriental dialects^ either Indo-Aryan or Munda (/. Js.f 
1911, T, p. 165). 

Even ir in our imagination we fill up the entire gap 
between Belucliistan and the Dekban the naturai links 
would be the coastal regions of the lower Indus and 
Gnjrat ; in fact certain invasions have actually followed 
the same path. The plains of the Punjab and the valley 
of Ganges which are pre-eminently the lands of Sanskrit 
will however remain outside the continuous zone thus 
reconstructed, and nothing stands in the way of support¬ 
ing that this territory has been occupied by non-Dravidian 
languages before the Indo-European invasion. The 
consideration of the phonetic substratum seems to support 
this hypothesis. The regions in question ignore the use 
of cerebral I which is current in the rest of India 
from the lower Indus to Ceylon (Jules Bloch, Langue 
MarafJie^ p, 147) Some languages belonging to a family, 
now unknown, might have been actually in use in this 
region in ancient times. But even without appealing to 
the unknown we know that the Munda dialects in which I 
is wanting are to-day disseminated over the table-lands 
on the northeri border of the Dekhan. Might they not 
have been driven back there by the Indo-European ? 
Prof. Przyluski has already given some examples of the 
contribution to the Sanskrit vocabulary made by the 
dialects of the Austro-Asiatio family to which Munda is 
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connected.* (MSL, XXII, p. 202- s^q.f B&L, XXIl, 
« p. 118, p. 5J55 seq.) ^This proves either the substitution 
of one language by the other or their mutual contact in 
ancient times. The geographical evidence is therefore 
ambiguous. ^ 

On the other hand certain necessary precautions hav«t 
not been taken in utilising properly the linguistic data, 
Tho Dravidian language which has almost always been 
ebosen for comparison is Tamil, which in fact is the 
best known of all the dialects for various reasons. Even 
if we admit that from the Vedie up to the present 
time Tamil has changed very little there still remains 
the fact that the domain of this Dravidian dialect is 
the furthest off from the region of Vedie civilisation. On 
this principle alone, it should have been the last one to 
be taken into consideration for the sake of comparative 
study. As Mr. E. Tuttle has very well said {American 
lourml of mi,, XL, p. 76) : we want to understand 

the history of the languages of the South we should begin 
from the Northern side.'' In fact, our knowledge of the 
Dravidian languages of the north is very imperfect and 
certainly has been very recently acquired, so much so 
that when it is possible to recognise the interchange of 
vocabulary between Dravidian and Tndo-Aryan it is very 
difficult to determine which is the lender and which is 
the borrower though it is absolutely necessary to know the 


^ When this was in the press an important article by Prof. Sylvain 
L<5vi has appeared in J. As., July-Sept., 1928, in which he has shown 
that a certain nurober of ethnic names of ancient India can be 
explained by the morphological system of the Anstro-Asiatie languagea, 
Lack of sufficient fixity of Sanskrit forms seems to be tbe result of 
diverse eiforta to transcribe names still in use and as such is an 
evidence of the late survival of those languages. 





common form of Dravidian (in a general way). We 
know it very little and we search for it still less. In 
fact Tamil represents very badly the common Dravidian 
language. Evidence in support of this statement will be 
found below. With these general resepations, however, 
what is the value of the alleged proofs about the influence 
of Dravidian on Indo-Aryan, 

It is through phonetic innovations that the influence 
of a linguistic substratum is most clearly visible. Thus 
the consonant mutation of Armenian can be directly 
explained by a comparison with southern Caucasian (Meillet, 
lUsquisse.. de Varm. clam., p. xiv j Cat act, des tang, German, 
p. 40, MSL. XIX, p. 164, Inlrod. ^ p. 11). Similarly in 
India, the co-existence of cerebral consonants next to 
dentals in Indo-Aryan, in Dravidian and also in Afghan, 
an Iranian language contiguous to Indo-Aryan and to 
Brahui, cannot be easily considered as a mere chance. 

But the Armenian and Indian cases cannot be exactly 
compared with each other. In Sanskrit there is no 
change in the articulation of an entire series of sounds. 
The cerebral series has not come out of the total trans¬ 
formation of the dental series but has come into existence 
along with it under determined circumstances through 
several stages of evolution. As regards the most ancient 
period, the first question is that of the adaptation of the two 
Aryan series to the two indigenous ones. For in India the 
dental series properly so-called had added to it the series 
which rests on the existence of an ancient Indo-Iranian 
s («^-sound) 3 to this (5^-sound) were added consonants 
which accommodated themselves to it ; moreover r 
replaced the sonant j^-sound (1^) and through accommoda¬ 
tion brought new consonants into existence in the same 
series : the whole of this series was pronounced as eerebrla. 
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Later on, the occlusives t and d, the nasal n and have 
replaced the ancient intervocalic dentals under different 
historical and geographical circumstances (cf. Langim 
Marathe, pp. 96, 1^5, 137, 147) ; the withdrawal of the 
point of ar||||Mlation in these oases is the sign of the 
weakness of the consonant. Finally the initial dental 
occlusive 1ms been^but rarely, eerebmlised p. 124). 

Such is ‘ m general' the history of the cerebrals in 
indo-Aryan. In^the greatest part it is sufficient in itself 
and Dravidian does not throw any light on it. On the 
contrary it contradicts it in certain eases. 

Let ws pass on to the fact that cerebral I form, which 
represents normally in Vedie intervoealio d, disappears 
from classical Sanskrit, while it is still in current use 
in Dravidian. It was simply an archaism according to 
M. Meillet {IF, XXXI, p. 123) : an archaism which 
was perhaps necessary in the Ganges basin where I was 
lacking, as was seen above. But here are some of the 
more characteristic facts. 

The extension of initial cerebral oeolusives which is 
the most obscure event in the history of the Indo-Aryan 
eoneoTiants, suggests at the very first instance explanation 
by the substratum ; but Dravidian does not allow the 
use of the cerebral initials, On the contrary, Dravidian 
allows final cerebral nasals and liquids, which are unknown 
in Sanskrit, 

There is, therefore, nothing to justify the assertion 
that Indo-Aryan cerebrals are of indigenous origin. 
The local pronunciation has rendered the development 
of this class possible ,* and in this sense the action of 
the substratum is undeniable. But it is necessary at 
once to insist upon the fact that the Munda languages 
have dentals and cerebrals just like Dravidian^ and 
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‘^nothing, therefore, stands in the way of attribatiog 
theoretically the origin of the Sanskrit pronunciation 
to the action of a substratum of either Munda or some 
other language connected with it, if not of a fourth 


linguistio family still unknown. 


Another fact alleged is the progressive extension of 
I in classical Sanskrit at the expense of r, used almost 
exclusively by Vedic in accord with Iranian. Bub it is 
known that I in Sanskrit is not really an innovation ; 
it marks on the contrary the cropping out in literature 
of the dialects more conservative on thivS point than the 
most ancient Vedic and Iranian (Meillefc, It\ XXXI, 
p. 124; BhandarkiiT Memorial^ p. 357) ; it is Iranian 
and Vedic which form the exception and for which the 
question of the substratum must be put. Here, too, 
Munda possesses 1 just as Dravidian. 

It will be seen later on that the Dravidian languages 
have, in the course of their history, eliminated consonant 
groups either by accommodation or by insertion of vocalic 
elements ; on tlie other hand this is known to be just the 
characteristic of Middle-Indian. But in the Aryan group 
the evolution in question, altliough it was to reach its full 
development only in middle-Indian, is not only anterior to 
the Vedic period but goes farther back ; without referring 
to the law of Barfchoiomae, one can attribute to it at least 
the origin of Skr. cch> Besides, if the tablets of Kikkuli 
of Mitani (Jensen, Sitzb., Berlin, 1919, p. 368 and in the 
last place Porrer, ZDMG^, I, 2, p. 252 If.) really show the 
existence of a dialect belonging to tribes akin to those who 
brought Sanskrit to India, as the suffix of Jlik^ “ one *’ 
seems to indicate, proof will be found in tera three, 
satta .seven of this old Middle-Indian that the 
tendency in question had arisen long before the contact 
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of Aryan with Dravidian : unless, adding a new 
hypothesis to others, we want to make Dravidian come 
from the same region as that of Aryan and almost at 
the same time. The hypothesis is not absurd ; the origin 
of Dravidian has already been looked for in this direction ; 
but it has not sufficient ground to serve as an 
explanation. 

On the contrary, the unification of the sibilants which 
equally characterises classical Middle-Iudian is very recent; 
even to-day it has not been carried out either in the 
languages of the mountainous regions of the North-West 
nor in Gypsy. It seems to be due to the action of the 
substratum (cf. Miehelson, JJOS, XXXllI, p. 146) ; 
but this substratum cannot be located in the North- 
West since in this region we find first of all Vedio, then 
the dialects of the inscriptions of Asoka and last of all, 
the modern languages—all of which distinguish at least 
sibilants and ^A-sounds. It can be Munda as well as 
Di-avidian as the documents of the hinguistic Surve-jf 
show that Munda like Dravidian has only one series of 
sibilants. 

Dravidian, as we know it, admits spirants like 
Iranian ; Indo-Aryan has not any and according to M. 
Meillet {IF, XXX, p, 1^0) that is the pre-eminent 
characteristic of Indo-Aryan as distinguished from 
Iranian : if this preservation is to be explained by local 
eiroumstanees, then amongst the known languages, Munda 
only must be referred to, since, unlike Dravidian (and 
like Aryan), it has aspirate occlusives and lacks spirants. 

A curious fact that might be noted here is the conti¬ 
nuous character of the Sanskrit sentences, which has given 
rise to the rules of sandhi^ because Tamil and Canarese 
admit a rigorous sandhi in writing. But the same 
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languages in their spoken form ignore it; Gondi and 
Kurukh also ignore it. In so far as these literary 
languages admit this mndhi^ it is certainly due to the 
influence of Sanskrit; and even in Sanskrit it is probable 
that the use of the rules in cjuestiou has verjr much 
surpassed in extension the real use ; Asoka ignores them 
absolutely. 

There is, therefore, no clear phonetm proof of the 
action of Dravidian on Indo-European, at any rate, in 
ancient times. Some agreements can be discovered 
at present, on the frontiers of the two domains. Thus 
the diphthongisatioii of initial (y)^—and {w)o in Marathi 
and Teliigu {Langne Maraihe^ p. 33 ; Prof. Turner 
also, has pointed out, Ind, 1921, p. 99, the same 

phenomenon in Nepali) or the alternation c : c according 
to the nature of the following vowel in Marathi and 
Telugu ; a Munda language of the same region still 
affords an alternation of c and c in a similar way. There 
is a great difference between facts like these, recent 
and quite local, and the supposed influence of one 
language family on another at the time when the Aryans 
entered India. 

Phonology therefore cannot throw any clear light 
on it, morphology will necessarily throw even less" because 
at the time of the substitution of languages the 
grammatical system borrows much more thoroughly 
than the phonetic system. Inspite of all this, are there 
in Indo-Aryan some exceptional facts revealing certain 
grammatical uses which might have survived the ruin 
of the entire system ? 

The reduction of the verbal system of the Vedas and 
the inverse extension of nominal phrases have been 
explained as the action of Dravidian. But it must be 
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noticed that the Dravidian system is the same for all tenses 
and that in Sanskrit, the past tenses only have dis¬ 
appeared. As far as the perfect is concerned it may be 
remarked with all precision that Dravidian ignores re¬ 
duplication and the reduplication in Munda has only 
intensive and cooative values {Ling, Surv,^ IV, p. 46) ; 
on the contrary, the existence of tense suffixes in these 
two families {Ibicl,, pp. 49, 17%, etc.) would have been 
rather a support at least for the Aorist stems. In fact 
the process by which all these forms have been replaced 
by nominal ones is found also in Iran, There is therefore, 
no occasion to insist unreasonably on the very outward 
resemblance of the two isolated forms of masculine nomi¬ 
native singular, Skr. hrfavdn who has done, he has 
made,’’ from a stem— ta-vant, known in Iranian (Brugmanu, 
Grundriss, II, I, p, 46»5) and in Tamil seg^d-avan, which 
ig formed on a very different principle and moreover 
has not the same use ; it is in fact which 

has the function of a verb; the relation is the same 
in Kurukh between ‘Hhe breaker ” and he 

has broken,'" where the alternation of the stem emphasizes 
the difference of value. 

The reduction of genders of the substantive which 
characterises modern Indo-Aryan, does not admit any 
further local explanation, although it is posterior to 
Sanskrit. The question therein is of a tendency common 
to all Indo-European which is however far from ending 
in such a rapid and downright manner as Armenian and 
Persian where the disappearance of gender is due to the 
substratum (Meillet, £sguisse..,de Parm, class,, p. xiv ; 
a statement which is to be a little modified as far as the 
Armenian is coucernad, U, des it, Armin, 1923, pp. 3-4). 
In. India gender disappears completely from the eastern 
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languages only, and in fact there and there only the 
qaestioti is undoubtedly of the action of a Tibeto-Burmau 
substraturn. Though on some points the distiiiotion 
between the animate and the inanimate exists in some 
isolated cases, the question is of a human fact of which 
the equivalents can be easily found outside India ; finally, 
the classification of Dravidian nouns into mahai “ great 
and amahat small ” (the first category includes gods, 
demons and men ; the second, animals and things) differs 
from the Munda classification into animate and inanimate 
(whatever has been said on all this in Lmigne Marathe^ 
p. 199, should be corrected). 

If Dravidian cannot explain the alterations of the 
Indo-European system can it inversely account for the 
abnormal preservation ? Indo-Aryan is the only one of 
the Indo-European languages which has retained the 
relative pronoun, But Dravidian ignores the relative; 
Munda also equally ignores it. 

The only thing left is to consider some general 
facts of recent date in the two families due to a. 
fundamentally analogous structure. Dravidian in fact 
operates only by the addition of suffixes, differently from 
Munda which uses prefixes and infixes. To illustrate the 
course of a parallel evolution nothing more is necessary 
than to mention that the determinative elements of noun 
come after an oblique case in the two families (Munda 
has also postpositions which are suspected of being 
partly borrowed from modern Indo-Aryan, Ling. Surv., 
IV, pp. 41, 85.) The resemblance of Tam. Tel, iu 
“to/VCan. Ae, Kur. ge, with Hindi i'o, h, etc., i@ 
accidental unless it is admitted, on the contrary, to be 
a borrowing by Dravidian from Indo-Aryan. Even an 
isolated expression, like the use of a word signifying 
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having said in Indo-Aryan, to mark the subordination 
of propositions, is not to be invoked here ; because it is not 
only in use in Marathi and Singhalese, languages in 
contact with Dravidiaii, but also in Nepalese and Bengali 
and at least in one language of the Tibeto-Burman group, 
the Bodo {Lmgue Maratke, p. 272 and Errata). 

One is, therefore, ultimately led to search for the 
Dravidian elements of Sanskrit only in the vocabulary. 

But the history of vocabulary is absolutely different from 
phonetic or grammatical evolution, and the loan of words 
is essentially different from the facts of a substratum. 

The facts of a substratum result from the unconscious 
blending of two systems existing amongst the same 
people; the loan results from a. willing effort to add 
elements taken from outside to the mass of the voca¬ 
bulary, The loan proves the contact of the two languages 
and not the substitution of the one by the other. On 
the other hand it is often difficult to recognise in what 
sense the borrowing is made between two given languages 
and to make sure that it has not been made by each of the 
two languages from a third one, known or unknown. 

Lastly, where it becomes clear that Aryan is 
the borrower, it is necessary to determine from what 
group of Dravidian the loan has been taken and 
also to draw from it information for the history of 
Dravidian itself. There is no question of undertaking 
that work here, which is still impossible, but we only ' 
want to point out by some examples, the interest and 
the present aspect of the question. 

The Vedio (and Indo-European) name for horse, agva^ 
is no longer represented to-day in Indo-Aryan except on 
the confines of the Iranian world where the corresponding 
word is still living (Grierson, Fisaca Language^ p. 78, 
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and the lisfc of Ling, Survey, No. 68). The word which 
has replaced it in all other parts of the country occurs 
in the Srauta Sutra of Apastamba—a text which appears 
to be of southern origin (<?/. Biihler, SHE, IT, p. xxx) 
under the form ghop 2 , Mr. J. Charpentier has tried 
{KZ, XL^ p. 441) to identify this word with German 
gaul ; this eqvivalence would be strange by itself ; Prof. 
Sommer has shown {IE\ XXXI, p, 362) that this 
Germanic word has its correspondents in Slavonic and 
not in Indian. On the other hand, the similarity of gJiota 
with some Dravidian forms with the same meaning has 
long been recognised ; Tel. giirrmnil. ; Can. liwUre ; Tara. 
KucUrei (Gondi Kora is suspected to be borrowed from 
Hindi g/iofa like Kui gd^a) ; the Dravidian form which 
has preceded the Hindi word amongst the Gonds is 
undoubtedly that which accounts for Gadaba Kruta and 
Savara hnrta, alone of their kind in Munda. The Brahui 
hdli is out of the question ; on the value of initial 
h, of, on one hand Br. Jial rsit/^ M goat/* Mn to 
deposit'’and Tam. eli, adu, in’, on the other Br. hur 
and Gondi hUrk, kui sud {of, I'uttle, Am. J Phil., XL 
p. 84). 

It is easy to reconstitute the common prototype of 
all these forms, "^ghnir —. In the same process one 
gets some important data for the history of Dravidian 
phonetics : 

lat. The consonantal group has been eliminated in 
Telugu by total assimilation, in Tamil and Canarese by 
vocalic insertion. 

2nd. In the last two languages, the intervocalic surd 
is changed into a sonant. In Tamil, at any rate, the 
date of this alteration is rather late, of. MSI, XIX, p. 89 ; 
for Canarese an indication is to be found in the fact that 
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the name of Maski, the Tillage where an inscription of 
Asoka has been discovered is still Piriya-masangi in a 
CaJuk^^a inscription (H. Krishna Shastri, The Maski Rock 
Edicty p. 1). 

3rd. In the same languages the initial consonant is 
changed into a surd. Here from the Dravidian stand¬ 
point the rule is not clear : there are two series of corres¬ 
ponding forms. In fact M. Subbaya in his articles in the 
Indian Antiquary^ 1909 (where be always attributes 
wrongly the surd to common Dravidian) has given a 
series of equivalent forms: Tara, k —Can. Tel. ff —• 
(pp. :i0o, 217 ; cf. for the dental p. 200). Butin his 
Dictionary of Canareae, Kittel gives a good number of 
examples of the Tam. Can. k, Tel. g similar to that in 
the name of horse : thus Tam. Can. kddal love/^ Tel. 
gddiln ; Tam, Can. klvn “ to scratch/’ Tel. gnu ^ Tam. 
Can, kuti ‘‘ sheep/’ Tel. goxre” ; Tam. Can. KuM “ hole/’ 
Tel. goggi.^"* The interpretation of the facts is difficult; 
but the antiquity of the sonants in Dravidian remains 
uudisputable. 

If it were certain that the Sanskrit word was borrowed 
from Dravidian one could have rightly deduced at once 
a fourth observation, more important than all the previous 
ones. In that case the most ancient Dravidian, in fact, 
would have had aspirate consonants, either a dialect in 
contact with Indo-Aryan having developed aspirates 
in some cases or the aspirates having belonged to 
common Dravidian. There is nothing inadmissible in this 
view ; the interval is extremely long between the epoch 
when ghota was admitted into Sanskrit and the 
late date—very likely the 5th century A,D.—when the 
alphabets of the North were borrowed by the principal 
Dravidian languages : in fact it is known that the 
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eharactei's which *rnark the aspirates in IikIo-A ryan are 
wanting in these alphabets. But in this ease it must 
be asked if Dravidian itself is not a language brought 
to the Dekhan, its presort area; because the loss of 
aspiration is one of these typical facts which immediately 
makes one think of the action of the substratum : this 
substratum could not have been Munda which possesses 
juspirates. Dravidian, the language of the Bekhan, 
therefore, would have been at first a language of the 
North and the horse, in fact, is in India really an animal 
of the North ; it has been discovered in a fossil state 
in the Siwalik mountains ; and the Vedas specially 
mention the horses of Sind and the Sarasvati (of. Crooks, 
T/iin^s IffJmn.prZbS if.; Maedonell-Keith, Fedlc Index ^ 
under dqva). Thus one would again fall back ori a 
hypothesis, similar to the one already mentioned, about 
the contact of two languages iu the pre-historle period 
in anterior Asia; but it will have this time another 
degree of historical probability the history of ancient 
India can be explained to a great extent by the successive 
floods of invasions of which tlie first is only an anticipated 
consequence of the second : the Dravidians might havO 
preceded the Aryans, as the Sakas preceded the Kusanas 
and ajs later on the Ku^auas again preceded the Huns’. 
The difference would be this that the Dravidians and 
Aryans imposed their languages on India. 

'rhus questions that are brought forward are 
important at least in the hypothesis tliat (jhota was 
taken from Dravidian. But the name of the horse is 
essentially a name subject to renewal and no one can 
foresee whence the new name would be taken. One may 
think of roasypferd and gaul without .speaking of mdAre 
and of dnte and, in another domain, of c.abaUn4 and 
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mamius. If Dravidian be the borrower, or if both 
languages took tho same word, perhaps along with 
the speeimeaa of a particular breed, for instance, of 
Iran or of Arabia* the entire edifice, phonetic as 
well as historical, will collapse. 

The name of the ass suggests a problem analogous 
to that of thehorse.*' The identity of R. V, gardabha 
(on the suffix Skr. Ma —Gr. etc., of the names of 

animals, see Brugmann, Qrmdriss^ IT, 1, p. S89), Uindi 
gadhUi etc. (borrowed freely in Dravidian, in Miindaaiid 
in Assam by the Khaai; see the lists of Ling. Snrveg, 74) 
on the one hand, and Tel. ga^ide, Can. haUe, haite, Tam. 
liaXudei on the other hand is evident (Kiirukh gadrarna 
*M.o bray.*’ la it Dravidian or Ar\an ? In the Celebes 
the language of the Bug tribes has a form borrowed 
from the Dravidian, kalMe) ; a prototype ^gard accounts 
for all the’ forms if only because the rule concerning 
the consonantal groups previously stated admits of 
an alteration in the case of a liquid preceding the 
occlusive instead of following it. In fact one finds 
the use of the Can. kalte^ in the word for rice,” 

Can. akkiy Tam. arigi, forms of which the comparison 
is suflSicient to suggest an ancient '^arkiy or in the word for 
the ^'cat** (admitted in Sanskrit at the time of the 
epic, Skr. bid-ala^, hiUala’-, bir-dla-, Kagm brar^ Syrian 
Gypsy hlari, Hindi hilany Ulayly bilily etc., from which 
secondarily Can. etc. pilU ; see the lists of the Ling. 


' M, Autran would like to explain the Egyptian word Itir which 
means the carriage and the horee as a loan from an nnknown 
language of Southern Arabia. We know that horse appeared in Egypt 
only towards the 16th cen. B.C. 
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S?irve^\'No. 71)^ Can. berkn^ bekkit^ Kur. berjaa, Goadi 
Idkat Tara, verugu.^ 

What ia the origin of this "^gard common to Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian *? The presence of this word in 
J^gveda has led etymologists to search for an Indo- 
liluiropean origin. Some connect it with the Romance 
word for “ muleadmitted very late into Latin {v. Walde, 
under hutdo j; cf- Evuoutj E14 m, dio/l* du vocah, IcktiUy p. 
\U) ; Prof. Wackernagel has thought of English eolt, 
which primarily designates the little ones of an animal, 
and particularly in the Bible and in Middle English 
the young one of a camel or an ass ; agreements 
which are very poor and far-fetoh 0 d-~~the ass has no 
Indo-European name. The ass is an animal of Asia ^ it 
is rare in India except in the Western regions (f/. 
Levi, BEFEO, IV, p. 568). The Mediterranean name 

of ass, Gr. ovos etc., appears to come from Western Asia ; 
kkara —, which is wanting in the most ancient Sanskrit 
texts, is known only in India and in Iran ; hence it 
is not at alt astonishing that the Vedic words gardahha 
—^and have not any corresponding Indo- 

European terms, just as it is natural that Brahni has 
a name, which as far as we know, belongs only to it, 
{bi\ The probabilities are, therefore, in favour of *gard 

* Tamil has another word puuei, pugei ; one is inclined to connect 
pugu^ Can. pusu, and Tel. “ to smear ” with one another : the 

Semantic relation will recall classical Skr. marjura (which has the same 
. suffix as hir-5Ifl); but we find in Munda in Tibetan pwi (beside 

hyila borrowed iTom Indo-Aryan. cf. Lanfer, Tibetan Loan Words, n. 

, 64), in Afghan pf/o, in Persian pusek’, in the North-West of India 
pusi, and busi (Grierson, Pis. Lang., p. 66) in Brahui piai. The 
words are independent of each other and are results of onomato¬ 
poeia ; the same is found in Europe, puss, etc. 
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being a local word existing on the confines of India and 
Iran, fleiiee we are again faced by the fundaraontal 
problem : has Dravidian supplied the word to Aryan 
and k it the first language that the Aryans met with 
iu India . Or have both Dravidian and Sanskrit borrow¬ 
ed the name of the ass from, a third language which, 
at any rate (to judge by the lists of the Linguuiic 
Stirvey)^ can be neither Munda nor a language related to 
the mysterious /iwrAfmfet ? Or lastly is it not Dravidian 
vyhich took the word from Sanskrit ? It is impossible 
to give an answer for the time being. 

That the two families have been in eoutact with 
each other for long, there is no roprn for doubting. 
Them are facts whiph prove it but whicih raise new 
problems too. 

One has identified (G. A. Jacob, J.R.A.S. 1911, p. 
510 ; D. R. Bhandarkar, Anc. Hut, of Indian p. 26) mMaci 
found in the Cbandogya-Upani§ad with Can. midice 
“ grass*hopper.” The relation between Skr. ma- and Can. 
mi- is not without analpgy ; it is, for instance, difficult 
to separate the different words for black pepper/’ Skr. 
maricaj Tam. milagu^ Can. meXamt from each other. But 
one is Jed to ask if a family of Dravidian words express¬ 
ing size is not entirely borrowed from Aryan, Skr. maha,^ 
Can^ mige, ^Tam. migei abundance,^’ Tam. Can. Tel. 
mmcu minju greatness, excellence,” Can, miklm 
“excess,” etc. (c/. Caldwell, Gompar. Gramm,^, p. 602); 
Kur. mecha “high,” megro “eider.” If it , be so, then 
of' the two languages Aryan may be considered as 
having the most prestige and very likely as being 
the least open to borrowing and ail the more to the 
phonetic and morphological influence of a Dravidian 
substratum. 





There are eases iu which a lanj^uage would submit 
to the influence of another without borrowine: complete 
words. It can be asked whether the word for wheat 
which is found from the Yajurveda onwards, godhumah 
(in the singular in the Satapatha BrShmana) does not owe 
its form to such an influence. This word apparently signi¬ 
ficative but having an absurd signification smoke of 
the cowcannot be separated from the Iranian gandum^ 
which being in no way significative, is necessarily the 
most aneient. Cannot the deformation undergone by the 
word in India be explained by the presence of a word 
with the same meaning in Dravidian, Can, godi, Tam. 
hodif Toda kodj t One would be inclined to explain, by 
an inverse contamination, the double aspect in classical 
Sanskrit of the word for “ fan — tnjmia and vgajana— 
alternating in an abnormal way ; it looks as if that a word 
expressing the instrument derived from the root of Can. 
bUUi Tam. vigu^ Tel. vlcu^ vlmrUy and viva “to swing, 
to fan, to blow ’’ was at the time of its introduction into 
Sanskrit, formed on the model now of vij. and now of 
vg^aj-. 

These diverse aspects, presented by the problem of 
loans are not the only ones. There are others in which 
non-Munda languages must be counted. 

Let us at first come back to the names of animals, 
A name which has a good chance of being Indian is that 
of the “peacock” and it would be in no way astonishing 
if iu face of Kv. wagura and in the forms supplied by 
Asoka, mora —at Girnar, majura —in the North-West, 
majula at Kalsi. and Jaugada, we find a group of Dravidian 
forms : Tam. magil, Can. maglu and navily Tel, raali 
Goudi malu The identity of the names is evident ; but 
it is difficult to determine the ancient form. If it is 
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admitted with Mr. T. Mieheisoo (J.A.O.8., XXX, p. 84, 
n. d) that the-y, of the iuseriptioas of the North-West 
is ‘‘ Magadhism ’’ one still remains embarrassed by the 
uo-existence of' the forms with 4^ and -r-. Should one say 
that the contact took place between Dravidian and the 
Eastern dialects of Sanskrit ? It would be a further 
definition of great value. But Eastern Munda possesses 
a word of similar appearance, with r ; Savara, mSra^ 
Santali marak' ; and this word re-appears in Indo-China 
Mon mrai, Bahnar mra (to tell the truth, Father Schmidt 
connects these two forms with Skr. Pali derived 

from barAa —another word of unknown origin). One does 
not know if the two series should be put together or not. 

Is the Tamil word pahm “ ripe fruit *’ copied from 
or the original of the Yedla pMla —? Here the difficulty 
is manifold. One can imagine the Indo-European 
etymologies {cf. Uhlenbeck, s.v. ; Wackernagel Altind. 

I, pp. VZOj 123 ; M. Meillet proposes Old Slav. pMu 
“ fruit’0- But one can also refer to Can, part,, Tel. pondu 
Kur. panjnci ** fruit,possibly even to Brahui pirs — 
to swell up; the nasal does ’ not cause any absolute 
difficulty, Canarese has menasu by the side of me\a.m quoted 
above as the designation of pepper ; it gives unah 
in face of Tam. nlahheiy Gondi mJcal, Toda wmk- “ pestle.’^ 
If the connection were proved it would be most probable 
thatwas borrowed from Dravidian. But fruit” 
is called in Khmer in Kaseng pleij in Bahnar 

in Stieng plei and Prof. Przyluski who communicates 
these words to me adds that, in his opinion, they could 
not have been borrowed from India, because Annamite, 
in which there is no Indian influence, has trai which 
goes back to blai attested in the 17th century by Father 
Rhodes. 
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It is very curious that the Same problem arises about 
a word which is the name neither of au animal nor a 
plant, nor the name of any ordinary article. Of the 
ancient Indo-European 'word for mouth occurring in the 
Bgveda under the forms, asan-, there remains 

no trace to-day except in the dialects of the mountainous 
regions of the North-West {c/\ Grierson, pis. Lang., 
p. 75 ^ and the lists of the Ung. Surveg, No. 86). Besides 
this word and the mysterious prdff mdm 1, 52, 15, 37 
(from which the word anU'am ‘'face’' is derived) the Rgveda 
offers some examples of a new word mukha^, the 
use of which appears to have been already current : 
it is applied to the author of a hymn IV, 39, 6 ; to 
Agni VIII, 43, 10 (c/. Vigvdtomukhay I, 97, 6 ; 
X, 81, 3) ; to the Piiruga X, 90, 11 ; it designates the 
point of the arrow VI, 75, 15 j in a comparatively late 
h}mn I, 16^, % mnkhaUh is translated “by the bridle”; 
which presupposes that mukha was used for the mouth 
of the horse. Whence comes this word which is used 
everywhere in Indo-Aryan to-day (except in Sindhi in 
which there is a representative of Vaktra-) and which 
^ the Afghan has borrowed {max) ? The Indo-European 
words which are usually referred to, Lette mute 
Got. mmp, old High German m-ula (and even Skr. mula^ 
“root” if the conjecture of Prof. Waekernao-el is 
accepted. Berlin, J918, p. 410) are of known 

formation ; but one would search in vain tor -kka^ amongst 
the normal suffixes in Sanskrit {magikha^ “ nail,” *^peg 
IS solitary and recalls modern Iranian, Persian mex, etc. [See 
the works of P. Horn, and Hubsehmann under No. 1005] 
without it being possible to propose a common ancient form). 

Now, if we admit that Indo-European of India had 
any derivative of original then its deformation might 



be attributed to local induenees. By a still simpler 
process, the old word as might have been replaced by a 
popvdar form borrowed from the native tribes. One will 
therefore, be inclined to accept with slight modification, 
the identification already proposed by G-undert and Kittel 
of muk/ia- with the Djravidian words for nose/’ Oaii. 
MUQUy alonsj; with -mu, Tel. muMUf Tam. 'irmkku^ Gondi, 
mmsoff Malto mimth, Brahui bamus (where ha i.s the 
Dravidian term for mouth ; see the list of LingmaU-e 
Surveg^ No. d6 ; for the worrls for nose,” No. 34), Kni 
muugeli^ ; these names appear to be authentic because 
they are connected with all the words expressing the idea 
of in front (Can. Tel. Tam. mnn Kur. mimd , 
Brah- mdn in front,Gan. '^‘faee, mouth,” Toda 

wiU'ti face,” Tam. mudal^ Kur. mtiddk first ” etc.). That 
the term for mouth ” or ** face ” would be subject to 
renewal, is not at all astonishing ; mihha' itself has 
in modern Indo-Aryan another rival in : Mar. land, Guj. 
Beng.//me?, Singh. Ma this word was previously 

applied to animals ; in Pali and in Sanskrit tunda-^ 
designates “ trunk, beak, snout ” ; it is evidently the 
same as fam. iundi beak,” Gondi titddi “ moutl», 
face ” ; probably Malto toroth mouth ” (on the contrary 
^ondarmi 'nrunk ” appears to be a loan word, and 
Can. t'uU “lips” recalls too much Beng. tkomt, deforma¬ 
tion of the term for “ lips,” Mar, etc. oth, Skr. 
to be taken into consideration). 

In the first place, therefore, the probabilities would 
stand for innkba- being a loan word from Dravidian. 

^ It is curious that Ka^miri imuh means “short and flat (nose) 
while Skr. mtiftft- (Mar. nmha etc.) “dumb” is related to the family of 
Q-r. /.ti/xifs, Arm, munj, Lat. mutus. 





lu such a case one would be convinced that Dravidian 
had certainly, as the history of ghoia^ made us suspect, 
aspirate oeelusive ; and hence one would be justified in 
suggesting new equivalences for it.' 

But it is not confirmed that mukha- comes from 
Dravidian. Let us consult the Munda lists of the 
Linguistic Survey. On the one hand the North-Eastern 
group gives for mouth a word mom j we cannot 
say in the present state of oiir knowledge if it has any¬ 
thing to do with Vedie m%ikka^ but it curiously reminds 
us of the modern names of “ moustache ” in two other 
families : H. mnfioh'i mucd^ Mar. and Can. miset 

Tam. mii^ei. On the other hand, the word for nose is 
everywhere mu or mU ; and Prof. Sten Konow has pointed 
out in his Introduction, p. 13, that Bahnar has muh ; 
and Prof. Przylaski communicates to rae the followino' 
list : Khmer cramuhj Stieng tromuh^ Annamite mtd (the 
substitution of i for an ancient final is regular in 
Annamite), M6ri and Bahnar mith, Sedang mok^ and lastly 
Guru and Semang (the last of the Malaya Peninsula) muk 
which very likely preserves the most ancient form. We 
can scarcely see how to classify all these forms. Besides, 

‘ For instance modem Indo-Aryan (Gypsy includod) -p/fir- “ turn, 
change,” is of unknown etymology (what is said in Lanrjue Marathe 
p. xii, and in the erratum on p. 181 is hardly more satisfactory 
than before). There might be relation between Can. pera, Gondi pijja 
” behind, in the back ” (Can. pera tege ” fco draw back,” ” to coma 
back”), Tel. peradu **faqade in the back,” Tam. ptra, Tel. pere, 
Brahuipen ” other ” (Brah. per, “rollup” most be rather related 
fco Kur. pes “ pick up ”). Of course there exists in Tibetan an adverb 
phyir “newly, re—,” but Prof. Przyluski falls back on Lepcba 6pi7 
” recommence ” and other analogous forms, and suggests that a root 
hal or by at meaning “ to repeat ” must have been at the basis, 
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it is good fco bear in mind that at the root there is 
an onomatopoeic word, on account of which the agreements 
are possible. One knows indeed the difficulties presented 
by the etymology of the words like Gr. fiv0o^, Lat. wMgio^ 
French tmseauy etc. 

The conclusions which are drawn from all that has 
been said and which it is necessary to formulate in order 
to oppose a tendency to which one has been tempted 
hitherto to yield too easily are above all negative. In 
the present state of our knowledge, there is nothing which 
permits us to affirm that the aspect assumed by Aryan 
in India is due to its adoption by a population speaking 
Bravidian languages. If there is any substratum at all, 
it can be searched for equally well in other families, 
especially in Munda. 

. On the other hand the vocabularies furnish a proof 
of very ancient relations between the populations speaking 
Sanskrit and Dravidian. But in what did these relations 
consist ; superposition and substitution from Sanskrit to 
Bravidian, direct contact or indirect exchanges ? It is 
impossible to determine that. So far as there is a 
chronology of the Sanskrit texts these relations can be 
dated at the earliest by the end of the Vedie period and 
would be localised at first in Northern India, One 
w^ould like to ascertain which dialects, Bravidian or 
Indo-Aryan, weie. involved in it : unfortunately the 
evidences are confusing. The initial h- of biddla eoniirm- 
ed by Ka<;rairi aud Syrian Oypsy is to-day in Bravidian 
the characteristic of the. Canara-Kurukh-Brahui group; 
the V of (if the interpretation suggested 

above is taken into consideration) characterises the Telegu* 
Gondi-Tamil group; as the division of ^ and t? between 
the Western and Eastern dialects in Prt^vidiau corresponds 
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that in Aryan, one could say that here is a proof 
of the two ways of exchange : it is possible, because 
these loans do not count among the most ancient ones. 
On the other hand the name of the ‘‘peacock,” for 
instance, would give the occasion for a discussion on the 
alteration I : r ; but it has been seen that Eastern Munda 
contradicts Dravidian. 

Perhaps the principal interest for ourselves in the 
study of ancient loans (and it would be necessary to try 
both ways since Dravidian has borrowed much from 
Aryan) would be to form an idea of prehistoric Dravidian ; 
because even those Dravidian languages which have a past 
are only attested in a definite way, for the first time, a few 
centuries after the (Christian Era. Moreover the complica¬ 
tions we have met with, suggest that Dravidian 
like Sanskrit may have taken loans of vocabulary from 
Munda, which must be at least as ancient as Dravidian 
in India. As far as the borrowings made by Sanskrit 
are concerned, we have seen that the notions formed up 
till now are to be either revised or further defined and 
with the advancement of research new snares and problems 
do arise. If it is no reason for giving up this research 
it is one for bringing into it much caution and for 
leaving necessary room for possibilities to which hitherto 
too little attention has been paid. 
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Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian 
in India' 

The geographical nomenclature of ancient India 
presents a certain number of terms constituting almost 
identical pairs, differentiated between themselves only by 
the nature of their initial consonants. I propose to 
examine some of them here. 

1. Kos(ila’*l!osala»—-'V\\Q name of Kosala is familiar to 
the Sanskrit epics. The Bamayana begins with the eulogy 
of the country of Kosala, on the banks of the Sarayu ; 
Dasaratha, the father of Rama, is king of the country 
of Kosala; the mother of Rama is Kausalya the 
Kosalian ; the city of Ayodhj^a, the capital of the 
kingdom of Kosala, is commonly designated as Kosala. 
The MababhSrafca often mentions the people and the 
city ; it associates the Kosalans with KaSi,' Matsya, 
Karu§a, Cedi, and Pundra. In the accounts, connected 
with the life and the teaching of Buddha, Kosala also 
occupies a great place ; it is the most important kingdom 
of Northern India; the King Prasenajit, the contem¬ 
porary of Buddha, has his capital at •‘§ravastl. The name 
of Kosala goes back, even to the Vedic times ; it is 
mentioned, in association with Videha, in the iSatapatha 
Brahmana, I, 4, i, 17. Of the -Kosalans, the Maha- 
bharata’ distinguishes' those of the East (Purva®, P.rak®) 
and those of the North (Uttara®) ; the Ramayana diatin- 
guishes those of the North (Uttara®) as the Kosalans par 

' Journal ABiatit|ue, Tome cciii (1923), pp. 1 - 67 , 
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I excellenoe (VII, 107, 7). Later on, Kosala proper 

i (Kosala-de^a) or Great Kosala (Maha"") received the 

; designation of Southern Kosala (Dak§iua°) ; it is under 

this name that Kosala is frequently meutioued in 
the epigraphy of the Middle ages. While the Northern 
Kosala is the country of Oudh to the North of the Ganges, 
the Southern Kosala extends on one side np to Berar 
) and Orissa and on the other up to Amarakantak 

i and Bastar. The region of Chhattisgarh along the upper 

^ course of the Mahanadi is its nucleus. 

. The name of Tosala has not acquired the same 

* celebrity as that of Kosala. It is met with, coupled 

with the name of Kosala and probably saved from oblivion 

through the prestige of its twin, in 

Chap. 56, in a list of people connected with the South- 
East; the Kosala of this passage is, therefore, Dakaina- 
Ko^la ; it appears in the same way in the geographical 
lists of some of the Puranas {Mafsifa P. IB3, 58 ; 
Mdrkanie^a P. 57, 54* -Vas/u P. 45, 188 : Toaajab 

I KoaalaW ^ curious resume of 
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(Avaiyala ■, -tdjjvtli B, in Ini. Stvi., XVII, 63; 
Hemaeandra, pariUMuparvm, XIII, 38). The name of 
Tosall (in the feminine) is hardly known to Indianists 
except from the inscriptions of ASokatwo of the 
difierent edicts, of Dhauli, are addressed to the Kumara 
and the MahamStras at Tosall (I'o.stf/ryowi Makamata 
nagaraviynhalaka.,! ; Tomliyam Kwmale MaUarnm ca, iJ). 
The name of Tosall most have been applied to a 
region, because we tind the mention of Northern Tosall 
(Uttara-Tosali) and Southern Tosall (Daksina-Tosall) ; 
the King of Orissa Subhakaradova, who reigned towards 
the end of the 8t.h century, while presenting to the 
Emperor of China his own copy of the 0av4nnyuka in 
795, issues a document conveying the gift from Uttara- 
Tosah (J?p. Ind., XV, p. 3). A deed of gift by Sivaraja in 
883 (Gupta) i.e., 601 A.D, (A>. Ind., IX, 286), discovered 
at Patiakella, mentions Dakaina-Tosall in a rather obscure 
context, either as the residence of bis siizeiain, which is 
the way the editor of the inscription, Mr. Banerji, takes 
it or as the district in which Vortanoka whence the 
document issues, was situated. Both of these documents 
have been discovered in Orissa in the district of Cuttack. 
It is also in this district that Dhanli is situated at a 
distance of 4 miles Sonth-South-West of Bhuvanesvar ; 
the inscriptions of Aeoka are engraved there on a rook 
called Aswastama, near the summit of a low hill. It is 
therefore evident that Tosall occupied almost the same site 
as that of the Dhauli of to-day. There i.s no accounting 
for the indication furnished by Ptolemy who places Tosalei 
or Tosale in India beyond the Ganges, at 150“ East and 
23° 20' North, on tlie way from the Ganges to the 
peninsula of Gold (KhrusS Khersonesos), in the vicinity 
of the Kirata (Kirrhadia, Tiladai), iu the centre , of a 
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region which corresponds to modern Sylhet and Manipur. 
To add to our contusion, Ptolemy places at 6*^ South and 
4® East of Tosalei, a city called Trilingon or Triglypton, 
which he qualifies as /Jacrt^Xctov the royal residence,” and 
which may very well be Trilinga, of which we shall have 
to speak later on, a region situated in fact to the South of 
Tosall, rather to the South-South-West, along the Western 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, in eis-Gangetie India according 
to the division adopted by Ptolemy. The other towns enu¬ 
merated by Ptolemy in the same paragraph have not yet 
been identified : Rhaudamarkotta, where there is an 
abundance of nard; Athena gounon, Maniaiua (Maniataia), 
Tosalei, Alosanga, Adeisaga, Kimara, Parisara, Tougma 
which is a capital !'metropolis), etc. For the first of these 
names a suggestion may be offered en passant, which may 
lead to its definite identification by discarding at any 
rate all the previous identifications which MeCrindle has 
summarised in an important note {Ind, Ant., Xlll, 382), 
''Rhadamarkotta (v. 1. Khandaniarkotta). Saint Martin haa 
identified this with Raugfiinati, an ancient capital situated 
on the western bank of the lower Brahmaputra, and now 
called Ud%)ur (Udayapura,~-r% o/Yule who 
agrees with this identification, gives as the Sanskrit form of 
the name of the place, Hangamrtika. The passage about 
JS'ml which follows the mention of llhadainarkotta in the 

majority of editions is, according to Saint Martin {Etude, 
p. 352 and note), manifestly corrupt. Some editors 
correct ttoXXy/, mmh, into tto'Aci?, cities, and thus Nardos 
becomes the name of a town, and Rhadamarkotta the 
name of a district to which Nardos and the towns that 
come after it in the table belong. On this point 
we may quote a passage from Wilford, whose views 
regarding Rhadamarkotta were different. He says 
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{Asiat. Hesearchf Vol. XIV, p. 441), ^Ptolemy has? 
delineated tolerably well the two branches of the river of Ava 
and the relative situation of two towns upon them, which 
still retain their ancient, name, only they are transposed. 
These two towns are Urathena, and Nardos or Nardon ^ 
Urathena is RhMana, the ancient name of Amarapur, 

and Nondon is Nartenh on the Kayn-dween.He 

says that ^ Nartenh was situated in the country of Rbanda- 
marlvota, literally, the Fort of Randamar, after which 
the whole country was desiguated/ All the exegebists 
appear to me to have gone wrong ; Wilford, however, 
had a glimpse of one part of the solution, 'the Sanskrit 
name of iiarcl is nalada ; a metathesis, always easy in 
the ease of r in Sanskrit, has given rise to tan (a) da and 
then randa. It may he as well noted that the aspirate which 
accompanies the initial r of rkando° or r/iado° is a purely 
Greek feature, and does not imply any aspiration in the 
original word. As to the alternation of ^ and r in the 
name of nard we have a sure trace in the gana kisamdi 
oh Panini, IV, 4, 53 ; the grammarian prescribes that 
for designating the raerchants of certain perfumes one 
must have a derivation in iha from the name of the 
perfume, The ganapatha gives immediately after Kisara 
the words narada and nalada ; Bohtlingk, P.W®, under 
narada, does not hesitate to recognise in it the name of 
nard, I find that Candragomin in the corresponding 
gana (ad III, 4, 55) has omitted fiarada and retained 
only nalada. Thus the annotation which accompanies 
the name of the locality in Ptolemy is occasioned by the 
name itself, which it explains. I do not know how one 
should restore the final syllables. The nalada in botanical 
nomenclature is Nardo-stachys Jatamansi or Nardus 
Xndicus j Khory and Katrak {Materia^ 11, 344) indicate 
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the alpine Himalaya as its habitat; Yule and Buruell 
likewise (Hohson^Jod.wn, nndei nard) indicate that the plant 
Nardostachys Jatamansi is “ a native of the loftier 
Himalaya/’ If iihandamarkotta abounds in nard, it 
must, therefore, be situated either in the Himalayan 
heights or must be in such a vicinity as to be able to 
serve the market. Rhandamarkotta, therefore, leads us 
towards upper Bengal; we may ask what error of informa¬ 
tion could have led Ptolemy to locate Tosali (Tdsalei, 
Tosale) and Trilihga (Trilihgon) bo the east of the Gauges. 
And yet Ptolemy w'as not ignorant of the importance of 
Tosali, for he has himself termed it a capital (metropolis). 
However that may be it remains certain that Tosali 
was situated in the district of Cuttack, in Orissa, and 
that the present village of Dhauli stands on a site near 
to, or identical with that of Tosali. It can be then 
asked whether the very name of Dhauli does not represent 
the ancient name Tosali; the two names sound so 
strangely alike that mere chance seems out of the 
question. The transformation of Tosali into Dhauli is 
not a phonetic impossibility. The intervocalic sibilant 
of Sanskrit can, and in certain cases must become a 
simple aspirate in Prakrits (Pisehel, 264), for example 
dia/iaz=:divasa Sind BtiW better beside dusara '‘un¬ 
fortunate ” =zduhsara. If Tosali could likewise develop 
into Tohall,* this unintelligible name could suggest Dhauli 
“ the white.” Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the 
widening of the intervocalic «is frequent only in the 
North-Western group: Sindhi, Panjabi, Kashmiri; it 



' Liet me point out, -without any intention of . drawing any 
argnmeut from it, that Varaha Mihrra, Brh, iS', XIV, 27, classes 
amoDgst the populations of the North, beside the Huna, the Kobala 
for which the commentator Utpala substitutes Koiala. 
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is already rarer in Gujrati and in Rajputana (Jules Bloch 
Langtie ManiUe^ ^ 160), But the phonetics of place- 
names leave the gate widely open to fancy. 

A'tex.fc which has not yet been mentioned will perhaps 
help the solution of the problem of the site of Tosall ; 
I have found it in the Gandavyuha. The Gaiidavyuha 
is a Sanskrit-Buddhist work preserved in Nepal and not 
yet published. Raj. Mitra has given an analysis of it 
in his catalogue, Tke Sanskrit•^Biuldhist Literature of 
if€p(d^ p, i:/0. Its extent is considerable. In reality, 
however, it is only a fragment ; it forms the last 
part of the vast colleefciori which bears the 'title 
of Avataiusaka, the entirety of which is preserved 
in the Chinese and Tibetan versions. On account of 
its importance the Avatamsaka has been, on two 
occ^ious, completely translated into Chinese under 
the direction of Buddhabhadra between 398 and 421; 
and under the direction of Siksananda between 695 and 
699, The section which forms the Ganijavyuha has been 
translated a third time into Chinese by PrSjfia, between 
796 and 798, from a manuscript which had been sent 
to the Emperor of China by King Subhakaradeva of 
Orissa ; the official letter which accompanied this present 
has been translated at the end of the work. Thus we 
know that the last section of the Avataihsaka was already 
treated as a separate work in the 8th century in Orissa 
and that it was in special favour there at that time. 
Also about this time, ^iitideva repeatedly cite& the 
Gancjavyuha, by this very name, in his Siksasamueeaya ; 
it is even with a quotation from the Gan{3avyuha that 
' this treatise begins. 

The Gandavyuha. was well calculated to gain popu¬ 
larity. For his exposition of the Mahayanist theology, the 




author has succeeded in devising- an ingenious and striking 
framework which could not fail to attract the reader. 
The hero of the work Siidhana is a favourite disciple of 
MatijusrI who, under the direction of his preceptor, 
makes circuit of India, stage by stage, seeking lessons 
now from a king, now from a slave, from ancient sage 
or from innocent children. After having instructed him as 
much as she could, the Upasika Aealasthira said to 
him : Now young man, go on your way j in this 
Dekkhan where we are, there is the country of Amita- 
Tosala ; in that country there is a city called Tosala ; 
there dwells a wandering monk of the name of 
Sarvagamin/’...He, therefore, went away to this country 
of Araita-Tosala, to search for the city of T^osala and he 
reached the city of fosala by stages. At the time of 
sunset, he entered the city of Tosala ; he stopped in the 
middle of the city square, and then from lane to lane, 
from place to place and from cart-road to cart-road, at 
last he found Sarvagamin and when the night was draw¬ 
ing to its end, he perceived to the north of the city of 
Tosala, the mountaiu called Surabha of which the summit 
was covered with lawns, bowers of trees, plants, groves, 
and gardens. 

The Chinese translations present singular divergences 
on ohe points which interest iis here. The most ancient 
translator Buddhabhadra (ed., Tokyo, 1, 9, 4*3gives to the 
Amita-Tosala of the Sanskrit text the name of pit ho 
‘ which is, according to the Mahavyutpatti, 246, 116 
and 247, 123, the equivalent of atulya “ incomparable; 
if need be this meaning can be derived from Atmtaj 
literally im-measured, without measure,'’ but the normal 
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translation of the word Imlla in Chinese is wu leang ^ 
which, in faet, can be found in the traslations of 

gik«?ananda (T, I, 28«) and PrSjfia (I, 5, 5V), 

Siksananda and Prajfia transcribe the name of the town as 
kt*sa4a 2 ; Budclhabhadra translates it by Uke-tsn ^ which 
serves as equivalent to the word satisfied in 

Mahavyutpatti, 145, 9. Bnddhabhadra thought he 
recognised in the name of Tosala the root tus to satisfy ; 
in fa< 3 t, the Sanskrit manuscripts of the Oandavyuha, 
which I have examined, contain in the text of this 
single passage the three alternative forms : Tosala, 
Tosala and even Tosara. Bnddhabhadra does not give 

the name of the mountain 3 he only says : “ To the north 

of this city, there is a mountain which shines as bright 
as the rising sun.” ^iksananda and Prajna agree quite 
unexpectedly in locating the mountain to the “ east of the 
eity both of them translate the name in Chinese; 
Siksananda gives tv ^ “good virtue” which pre¬ 

supposes a Sanskrit form mgima, Prajfia translates as 
miao ki mang ^ “ marvellous auspices ” which is one of the 
equivalents of the name of lVIanju§rI. It appears that 
on this point of local onomastic, the official manuscript 
of the king of Orissa, which served as the basis of PrSjna^s, 
translation must be believed. An enquiry on the spot 
perhaps will settle the question. 

It may be observed that most of the proper names 
belonging to the type which we have under consideration 
have never attained a stable and constant form in writing 
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their appearance has alwajs an aspect which disconcerts 
the scribe. The dental sibilant of the words Kosala and 
Tosala, preserved in the middle in spite of the vowel o 
is a sort of defiance of the rigorous laws of Sanskrit 
grammar which enjoins in such cases the modilleation of 
the dental (s) into the cerebral {s). The form Komla. with 
a palatal sibilant has also been adopted for general use ; 
this had the advantage of avoiding the difficulty ; it had 
still more appreciable advantage of connecting this 
embarrassing ethnic with a family of common words, 

Eoha, Kim t Knaalai which contain the palatal sibilant. 

Tosala has been no less a-ffected; it has been attracted 
by the analogies of the words etc,, which express 

satisfaction ; we have therefore more often Tomlcty but 

sometimes also as 

2 two names are so familial 

throughout Sanskrit literature that they hardly need 
explanation. Anga is already mentioned in Atham^ feday 
V by the side of Magadba, as the eastern limit 

of the Aryan world. Vahga (Banga) still survives in 
the name of Bengal ( = Banga+ ala). Ahga and Vanga, 
most often coupled together, have ordinarily as their 
.companion Kalihga to which we shall return presently. 

All three, with Piindra (and Subma), which we shall also 
have to consider, are represented {MahMaratay 1 , 104 ) 
as five brothers born for the benefit of King Bali, from 
a union accomplished, at his request, between the queen 
Siidesna and the blind old rsi Dirghatamas; the whole 
chapter has such a singular scent of savtgery that the 
Indian translator, the author of the English version 
published bv P. C. Roy, has been obliged sev eral times 
to take recourse to Latin for the sake of decency. Here 
we are doubtless confronted by old local legends which 
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the study of folklore will discover iti the A astro-Asiatic 
domain. Anga and Vanga had long remained suspect 
to the Aryans of India. Baudhayana, so rich in curions 
features, prescribes (I, sj, i4) a sacrifice of expiation after 
a travel amongst the Ara^fca, the Karaskara, the Pundra, 
the Sauvira, the Vaiiga, the Kalinga^ and the PrSnuna 
(AraUan Karaskaran Puntlrm Smmrm Vanga-Kaliiigan 
PranUnm iti oa gaiva punaUomem gajeta sarvapr^thaga 
va). It will be noticed that Vanga and Kalinga are 
united in a compoiuid noun while the other peoples 
are mentioned one by one. In the stanza which 
precedes this one Baiidh5jana had related a verse 
which classes the Anga amongst the halfbreeds : 
Avantaijo^'hga Magadkah SurSstra Dak^inapat/idh I Upavrt 
BindhmauviTd ete samklrn>%gomgak> The very reasons 
which attributed to these countries a bad reputation 
in the Brahmaiiical society assured them a privileged 
rank in the heretical churches. For the Jainas, Anga 
is almost a holy land ; Cam pa, the capital, is the 
residence of a large number of holy personages of 
Jain legend and history. The Bbagavatl places 
Anga and Vanga at the head of a list of sixteen peoples, 
before the Magadha (Weber, Tnd St., XVI, 304). One 
of the Upahgas, the PrajnapaoS, classes Anga and Vaiiga 
in the first group of Arya peoples whom it calls the 
Kkemriga ; the list begins thus : Mgagiha MagaAa, 
Campa Amga taka, Tdmalitti Vanga ya {ibid, p, 397), 
Buddhism incorporates Anga in the classical list of sixteen 
kingdoms; Vanga occupies an inferior position. The 
Anguttara-nikaya makes mention of it only once (I, 213) 
in the list of sixteen kingdoms j everywhere eke the 
place is occupied by the Vaitsa (Sansk. Vatsa) • the later 
Buddhist literature constantly put together Anga and 
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Vanga, Afiga corresponds to the district of Bhagalpur 
and Vanga to the districts of Birbhum, Murshidabad, 
Burdwan, and Nadiya in Bengal. 

3. Kaliiiga^Trilmga —Kaliiiga comprised all the 
Eastern coast between the Utkalas, on the north and 
the Telingas on the south. The Vaitarani flowed 
through it j the Mahendra mountains (the Eastern Ghata) 
were within its southern limits. Kalidga comprised 
therefore, the modern province of Orissa, the district 
of Gan jam and probably also that of Vizagapatam.” 
(Pargiter, Mark, P., p. 3*31<). VYe have just seen the 
close relationship which binds Kalinga with Anga and 
Vanga, and the nature of the reprobation which they 
received in common from the Brahmanieal schools. 
Kalinga had even the honour of having a special verse 
devoted to it in the code of Baudhayana, a traditional 
verse which the legislator adopts on his own account 
(I, 3, 16): “The adage is cited: it is to commit a sin 
with the legs to go to Kalinga; for its atonement, the 
saints prescribe a Vaisvanara libation {atrapy ndaharanti, 
padbhyam sa kurnte papam yah Kalingm prapadyate | r^ayo 
niskrtim tasya prahir raiavmaraw, havih), Thejuristic 
compilations of the last centuries continue to register, as 
an echo of this reprobation, another traditional verse : “ If 
one goes to Ahga, A^ahga, Kalinga, Saurast<ra and 
Magadha except for a pilgrimage, it is necessary for him 
to receive a new sacrament.” 

Aihga Vanga Kaknge.pi. Saura^tre Magadheau ca \ Urtha- 
yatraTfi vifia gacohan punah sa^skararti avhati (cited by 
K. F. Chanda, Sir Asntosh Volumes, III, 1, 10, 7). 

Regarding Kalinga the Mahabharata presents a 
curious hesitation in course of the same canto, at an 
interval of some verses in Vni^44, 2066^ the Kalihgap 
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are enumerated amongst the tribes whose religion is bad 
{dur(lharma)f p^Ie-m^le with the Karaskara, the Mahisaka, 
the Kerala, the Karkotaka, and the Viraka; hut in VIII, 
46, 2084, they are counted amongst peoples who know 
the eternal law {dkafnmm jdnanii sasvatam) in the com¬ 
pany of the nations who are the highest of Brahmanism, 
Kiiru, Paneala, Salva, Matsya, Naimisa, etc. This change 
of attitude is undoubtedly due to the importance held by 
Kaliiiga since the time when the Indian civilisation spread 
along the Bay of Bengal. We know that the conquest 
of Kalinga, at the cost of streams of blood, provoked 
the moral crisis from which the Emperor Asoka came 
out transformed. After him, under Kharavela, Kalinga 
became the centre of a powerful empire of which the 
chief assumed the title of Cakravartin. Buddhism had 
one of its holy places in Kalinga : this was the capital 
of the country, Dantapura, ** the city of the tooth whence 
the holy relic was later on transported to Ceylon. Pliny 
mentions on several occasions the Calingae (VI, 18 ; 
19; 20). Ptolemy enumerates a city of Kalliga (VII, 
i, 93) amongst the Mais61oi, between the Kistna and 
the Godavari. Kalingapatam, port of the district of 
Ganjam, still preserves the old name of the region. The 
appellation of Kling, applied to the Indians of all origin 
all through the Malayan world, attests the brilliant 
role of the men of Kalinga in the diffusion of the 
Indian civilisation in the Far East. (See IIobso?i-Jo^son, 
under Kling), 

The term symmetrical to Kalinga appears in the written 
documents only at a kter date; it takes diverse forms which 
present the terrible perplexity of the scribes in face of 
a kind of monster. The P. W. records the forms Tnlinga 
and Tailaiiga j, the Markandeya P., 58, 28 and the VSyu 
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P.,45,111 write: 'hlaiiga. We find in the inscriptioBs 
also Tilinga{Mp. Imi,, XIV, 90), TeUmga {ihul,X\N, 
271), Tinhiigti {%bidi XIV, *361), Trikalinga {Ibid^ XII, 
208 and pass,). The Arab and Persian authors write 
IHlangf Tiling^ Tilingaua ; in the nomenclature of the 
languages of India, the language of this country is called 
Tehigu. An inscription of the 14th century thus traces 
the limits of the country ; To the West and to the East, 
two famous countries, Mahaiastra and Kalinga; to the 
South aud to the North, P^ndya and Kanyakubja; 
it is that country which is called Tilinga {pmcai 
purasiad fj'isga desau khgatau Maftaraslm^KalingasamJ^hau | 
avdg udak Pdii)jd>yaha Kanyakuhjau dehas sa takrasii 
Tilinganama, Srirangarn Plates, ^^aka m Ep, Tnd,, 

XIV, 90). The region thus defined covers the greatest 
part of eastern India According to the notice on the 
Telugu in the Linguistic Stirveg, VoL IV, p. 577, '‘The 
Telugu country is bounded towards the East by the Bay of 
Bengal from Barwa in the Gan jam district in the north to 
near Madras in the South. From Barwa the frontier line 
goes westwards through Ganjam to the Eastern Ghats 
and then South-westwards crosses the Sabari on the border 
of the Sunkam and Bijji Taluks in the State of Bastar, 
and thence runs along the range of Bela Dila to the 
Iiiclravati; it Follows this river to its confluence with the 
Godavari, and then runs through Chanda cutting off the 
southern part of that district and farther eastwards, 
including the southern border of the district of Wun. It 
then turns southwards to the Godavari, as its confluence 
with the Manjiva, and thence farther south fow^ards Bidar, 
when Telugu meets with Kanarese. The frontier line 
between the two forms of speech then runs almost due 
south through the dominions of the Nizam. The Telugu 
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country further occupies the north-eastern edge of Bellavy^ 
the greater eastern part of Anantapiir, and the eastern 
corner of Mysore. Through North A root and Chingleput 
the border line thence runs back to the sea.^’ If the 
Telugu country has such an extension, one understands 
why Tarauafcha (p. 264) designates Kalihga as merely 
a part of Trilinga, But on the other hand it is astonishing 
that the name of the country is not met with till a late 
period, only after the year 1000 A.D. By a singular 
anomaly Ptolemy is the only guarantee of the name for all 
the earlier period. He records the city of TrilinffOiri, the 
royal residence which he places in the trans-Gangetic 
India (VII, 2, 23), at 154° Eastx18° North; the city 
is also called l^iglypton (var. Triglyphon') ; in the region 
where it is situated, “ it is said, adds Ptolemy, that the 
cocks are bearded, the crows and the parrots are white.^’ 
If the white parrotsTefer to the cockatoos, which is very 
probable, the indication can only point to the further 
regions of the Far East, as the cockatoos are confined 
to the Australian region, to the Philippines, and Sulu; 
the cockatoo galerita which is completely white is peculiar 
to Australia and Tasmania/^ {Cambridge Natural Eutorg^ 
Vol. IX, Birds, p. 372.) The white crows lead in 
another direction altogether; if they refer to the species 
called Bendrocitta lenoogastra^ which has the top of 
the head, the neck, the breastbone, the abdomen and the 
covering of the tail white, the species belongs to south 
India, parlicularly to Malabar {Fauna of British India^ 
Birds, I, p. 31). We would be thus brought back to 
India and to the very .borders of the Telugu country. 
However, the place assigned to Trilingon on the map 
of Ptolemy is very far from there; it is located in 
modern Arakan, in the interior of the land, on the heights 
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of Akyab. The name would not be unexpected there, 
because it is still preserved in that region under the 
form of Talaing. It is known that the Burmese 
designated under this name the Mon race which had 
preceded them in Pegu and disseminated there a 
civilisation, tributary to fndia. According to Sir 
Arthur Phayre, it can be generally admitted that 
Taking =s Telidga : Porchharaer has proposed to replace 

this interpretation by another explanation drawn from the 
Mon language where Ulaing signifies trampled over by 
feet y the derogatory term might have replaced the proper 
ethnical name of the Mons after their defeat {cf. Hohson- 
Johso7if 8, V. Talamg for the texts and the references). 
Phayre himself notes that though Kalinga figures in the 
Peguan annals, the word Telingana is never met with 
there.’^ The case is therefore exactly parallel to that of 
India; we have before ns a name of very ancient aspect, 
which the literature has ignored for a long time. It is 
possible, even probable, that the literary usage has preferred 
to maintain the old denomination of Andhra, applied by 
Brahmanism since the Vedie times (Aitareya Brahmana), 
and consecrated by its mere antiquity, rather than to 
employ a. vocable of uncertain form. The other name 
given to Trilingon in Ptolemy, Triglypton or Triglyphon, 
appears to be an attempt at interpretation, conforming 
to that which the medieval usage in India had already 
furnished. The term is composed of ^n=:Sk. tri three 
^glypton or glyphon^ both of which . has the meaning 
of ** chiselled and engraved,’* the ** triglypb {triglypJm 
or triglyphon ; its gender is undetermined) is a term in 
ai’chitecture which designates a feature of the frieze in 
the Doric entablature; the triglyph is composed of the 
parallel grooves grouped by threes, with the ’‘drops” 
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below, represented bj fcbe tips of cones, which symbolise 
drops of water flowing from the roof through the grooves 
and resting in suspense. Nothing could better recall 
to a Greek, by a familiar imagej tim stone linga decorated 
with vertical grooves by which the water of sacred asper¬ 
sions drop down. Ptolemy^s informant had picked up 
an interpretation which is known even to-day ; one 
continues to explain Tilihga^ etc., still by Trilmga and 
Trilinga would be the country of three Lingas, divine 
manifestations of Siva on the three mountains which 
mark the frontier of the Teliigu country, KaDSvara, 
J^rl^aila and BhimeSvara. K^lesvara is situated on the 
Kistna, at the entrance of the pass by which it flows 
into the plain ; Srl^aila is at the confluence of the 
Wainganga with the Godavari in the district of Chanda; 
Bhlme§vara is in the Western Ghats, at the point where 
the Telugu country touches the Maratha country and 
Mysore. In Pliny also we have another evidence of the 
interpretation Tilihga-Trilinga (Pliny VI, 18 hmila in 
Gauge est Magnoe amplitudinu gentem conlinens unam 
nomine Modogalingarn)^ if one admits with Campbell 
{Gram.mar of the Teloogoo, Introd.) that Modogalinga 
must be analysed as Modogalinga • Modoga would 
represent the Telugu mudnga, poetical form of the word 
mndn three.” But Caldwell [Compar. Grammar, Ixxixod,, 
p. 32) contests this explanation: the use of Mudvga 
would be pedantic, according to him ; the only analysis 
which he would accept is Modo==:^Mudu = '6, galinga-. 
Kahnga^ i. e. the three Kalingas, the Trikaliiiga of so 
many epigraphie documents of the middle age. 

We have indicated that the position assigned by 
Ptolemy to the royal residence of Trilingon,” in modern 
Arakan is not impos.sibIe, but we have had already 
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occasion to explain^ as regards Tosalei-Tosall mentioned 
in the same list, VII, 2, 23, that Ptolemy had carried 
by error to the East of the mouths of the Ganges an 
itinerary really directed towards the South-West of the 
delta. The question must remain open pending further 
discoveries. 

One is tempted to class side by side with the peoples 
of Kaliiiga and Tiliiiga the people of Bhuii6ga who are 
known to us from numerous sources. Pliny, VI, 20 
names the BoHugae amongst the series of peoples who 
succeed one another up the course of the Indus. Ptolemy, 
VII, 1, 69, places the Bolingai to the east of the mountain 
Ouindios (Vindhya) with the cities of Stagabaza or 
Bastagaza and of Bardaotis, on the right bank of the 
S6a, i.e,, the Sopa (Son). The GanapSfeha annexed to the 
grammar of Paniui names on different occasions, the 
Bhaulingi: on II, 4<, 59; IV, 1, 41; IV, 1, 178; 

the rule enunciated in the last sutra is applied to the 
constituting elements of the tribe of the Salvas, and 
consequently ‘ appears in the traditional verse, collected 
by the Kasika and the Candravrtti (on Candra, II, 4, 
103) which enumerates the six sections of the SSlvas ; 

UdtimbaraS’ Tilahhda Madrahara YugarMarah 

Bhdingah Saradan4a'8 ca SUvavagava mmjflitah. 

The Salvas are well known {of. Pragiter, Mark. P, 
349); they inhabited the vicinity of the Kuril and the 
Trigarta, at the western foot of the Aravalli. And, 
consequently, in the Riamayaiia G 11, 70, 15 the messen¬ 
gers, sent by Vasistha to recall Bharata back from the 
Kekaya country where he was the guest of his maternal 
uncle, bad to traverse at first the long road which went 
from AyodhyS towaixls Kumk^etra and the Sarasvatl^ 



(hey crossed the sacred river, they next, passed the river 
f^aradancja, and then entered into the town of Bhulinga.” 
The Bengali recension shows here again its superiority 
over the two others; the Bombay recension, and the 
Southern recension, II, 68, 16, give the city the name 
of Kiilinga, The name of Kulinga re-appears this time 
in the feminine, in the two * recensions of Bombay and 
of the South, II, 71, 6, when the poet describes 

the itinerary of Bharata returning from Kekaya 

to Ayodhya; it is there the name of a river which 

waters the Doab between the Ganges and the YamunS. 
The Bengal recension has here an altogether different 
text. The MahS BhSrata does not mention Bhulinga 
as an ethnic name ; the word appears there to desig¬ 
nate a bird which lives on the other side of the 

Himalayas and of which the cry ma sahasam warns 
men to move without precipitation, II, 44, 1645. But 
the edition of the South, II, 67, U, writes the name 
of this bird as Kulinga. The Bhulinga birds are again 
mentioned in the great epic, XII, 169, 63E6, as 
birds of the sea, sons of the mountains {samudrak 
parvatodbhavah). In the corresponding passage, the edition 
of the South (XII, 168, 9), substitutes for the bhulinga 
the bharunda birds. 

4. Vtkala’MeMa.—ThQ two names are connected 
together as intimately lis Anga and Vanga, The 
ESmayana which mentions them only once IV, 41, 9 B, ; 
41, 14 G., refers to them together : MeMan UtkalMis^ 
caiva, by the side of Kalinga ; Ksemendra, in his resume 
{Ram» manj., IV, ’264) combines them still more 
intimately ; MeMoiMiUah The Maha Bharata does the 
same, VIII, 22, 88? : UehdoiMdh Kalingdh ; elsewhere 
it juxtaposes them : VI, 9, 348, MekalM coikalaih saka j 





VII, 4, 121 TJtJcala Mr. Par^iter in his 

translation of the Markandeya P. (p. S5l7) has a note on 
these two peoples which we will reproduce in full because 
of the way it seems to anticipate the conclusions which 1 am 
endeavouring to disentangle from this examination of the 
facts. The Vtkalas were well-known (though not, often 
mentioned in the M.-Bh.) and were a rude tribe of very 
early origin, for they do not appear to have had any close 
affinities with the races around them, and the Hari-vamla 
throws their origin back to the fabulous time of Ila (X, 
631-2), Their territory reached on the east the R. Kapisfl 
{Raghu- F. IV, 38....and on the west they touched the 
Mekalas, for the two peoples are coupled together in the 
M. Bh, and the Ramayana and the Mekalas were the 
inhabitants of the Mekala hills, i,e,^ the hills bounding 
Chhattisgarh on the west and north. Northward 
dwelt the Puiylras and southward the Kahrigas. Hence 
Utkala comprised the southern portion of Clhuta N.agpur, 
the northern tributary states of Orissa and the Balasoro 
district. Various derivations have been suggested of the 
name Utkala but T would only draw attention to some of 
the above passages where Utkala and Mekala are placed 
together as if their names possessed something in common.'' 
Utkala is still to-day one of the usual designations of 
Orissa and the language of Orissa is called at will Opiya, 
O jrl or even Utksjli {Ling.’Suro.^ F, Part II, p. 367). As 
the Surveg states clearly : the Orissa country is not 

confined to the division which now bears that name. It 
inehides a portion of the district of Midnapur in the north. 

, ..Oriya is also the language of most of the district of 
Singhbhum, belonging to the division of Chota Nagpur and 
of several neighbouring native states which fall politically 
within the same division. On the west it is the language 
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of the greater parts of the district of Sambalpur and of a 
small portion of the district of Raipur in the Central 
Provinces and also of the number of Native states which 
lie between these districts and Orissa proper/' 

If the name of Utkala has preserved its vitality, the 
name of Mekala has survived only as a memory associated 
with religion. The heights of Mekala give birth to one 
of tiie most important rivers of India, the Narmada, 
which is second only to the Ganges in point of sanctity. 
One of her sacred appellations, recorded by Amara and 
other lexicograp'hers, is Mekalakan'^aka, ^‘the daughter of 
the Mekala.” Bot here also the name having no 
definitely established form has been attracted by the 
analogy of the common word “ MeJchala ” “ girdle ” and 
the written form oscillates between the two. The com¬ 
mentator on Amara, Sarvananda authorises both (ad Am* 
I, 10, 31 . Mehalacalaprabhamtvad Mekala kanyaka 

Mekhalakanyaketi kecit. Yon Mekhalad hkavati Mekhala^ 
hailapuin iti UkakaTavan)* The obscurity of the name 
of Mekala is painfully evident in the edition of the 
Maha Bharata published at Calcutta, in which the name 
is printed several times as Melaka^ under the iofiuence 
of the common word fair.” The editor can allege 

for his justification a distant precedent; the translator 
of the Saddharma‘Smi*tyupasthana Sutra had already 
substituted for Mekala in his Tibetan version, in 

which he had reproduced too faithfully the fault commit¬ 
ted by the scribe of the Sanskrit original; the author 
of the Chinese version had read and transcribed Mekhala 
with aspiration {Pouf mistoire da Rant.^ p. 27). In 
another passage of the same Sutra which mentions, in 
imitation of the RamSyana, G, IV, 40, 20 ‘‘ the river Sona 
born from the Mekala” [Mekalaprabkavam Sonam)^ 




i the Tibetan version writes Megalati, the Chinese version 

Uecaka {ibid, 18), The official geography of British 
I collected and saved this ancient name ; under 

f the name of MaikaJ Range it designates the chain of 

I mountains which starts from the sources of the NarmadS 

i (.‘\raarakantak) and extends towards the South-South- 

West up to the district of Balaghat. 

I The country of Utkala bears still another name from 

I which the modern appellation of Orissa is derived. Onssa 

! is Odradesa, «the country of Odmd’ The supposed 

I Sanskrit original given by Mr. Crooke in the second edition 

I 0(}ra§tra (sic) is monstrous and fantastic. 

. The first forms used by Europeans, UltM, Udeza, Orisa, 

( are derived directly from OcJradeSa. UriyS, the 

I name universally used to-day for the language of 

Orissa, comes from the same vocable Ocjra in its most 
I J>'G<iwced form. As was the ease with Telihga, we have 

i here again to do with another word of which the written 

I form has never been definitely settled; one finds, even in 

the same texts, f/dra, 0dm, AudLra, ef. for example, for 
the MahS Bharata, the Index of Sorensen under these 
different words. The form Uda, from which come Oriya 
and Orissa, is already warranted by the evidence of Chinese 
I transcriptions. Hiuan-teang transcribes Wu tek'a * and 

I auuals o£ the T’aug dynasty do the same and eo does the 

!; official version of the letter addressed to the emperor of 

i ^nbbakara in 795 with a manuscript 

! of the Gandavyaba (see supra, p. 69), A form with the 

i inserted, l/atu^a, is attested by numerous 

I variants in all kinds of texts. Thus MBh., VI, 9, 366, 
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in the list of the nations of India, C has And^rah 
Paundrahy B reads and the text followed by the 

translator of P, 0. Hoy has the same reading (the Auudms, 
the Paundras); the southern recension reads Ondrob 
Mleeehah I X, 44, names amongst the degraded 

Ksatriyas Pawh^rakas Oo^a Dvavidah ] such is the text 
followed by Biihler, but he records in a note that his 
reading is a correction for CoihdiraP which is given by 
different manuscripts of the commentator Medhatithi 
and also by the commentator Kuliuka; he adds that 
the interpretation followed by W. Jones [ca-{-uda) is 
improbable because the particle ea is absolutely useless 
after the first term. However, the constant conjunction 
of the Paundras and the Ofjras appears to justify fully 
Jones' analysis and translation. While the Chinese has 
Wu^tcJi'a in the Saddkarma^mri^upastkam suira (corres¬ 
ponding to the HtoSyana G IV, 41, 18, Uithau4rdn)y 
the libetan translator has by a false interpretation 

of the original co'^L^dh—ea-^nniah (Pour PIJisL du 
Bdm.y pp. 28 and 98). 

By the side of the ethnical group U4{^)a (U7i4^) 
comes to be classed quite naturally the ethnique Puiyda, 
Pundra with its secondary forms Paundra, Paundraka, 
Paundrika. Tbe rapprochement is the more natural in that 
the two peoples Pauruira and Udra occur very frequently 
together: MBh., Ill, 51, 1988, .9^ Pan^j4ro4mn i VI, 
9, 365, Au4rah (C. Aumdrak) Pamp4rUy Vi§nu P. IV, 
18, KohaUAn4fa-Paun4faka Tdmraliptan ; Brhat 
Samhita, V, 74, 'Pctibiidr-Audra^.Kaika^a-jixndri y etc, 
On the other hand, a tradition recorded in the Maha 
BhSrata (of. supra, p. 72), I, 104, 4219-4221, groups 
them with Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Suhma, as the sons 
born of the queen Sude^na by the contact of the 
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Dirghafcamas? ; the same epic, XIII, 35, 2158, in accord 
with Manu, X, 44, classes them amidst the K^atriyas 
degraded to the rank of iSiudra. In combining the data 
furnished by the Maha Bharala Mr, Pargiter 
P., p. 329) concludes that the Pumiva, whose boundaries 
were Kasl on the north, Anga, Yanga and Suhma on 
the north-east and the east, and Odra on the southeast, 
inhabited the teriitory which forms to-day Chota Nagpur, 
less its southern portion. The territory of the PuD(jras 
must be elearerly distingushed from the country of PuQcJra- 
vardhana, which corresponded to the modern district of 
Eajshahi, between the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. 

C'bota Nagpur, partly the ancient domain of the 
Pundras, is still to-day the habitation of the Mundas, 
specially in the southern and western portions of the 
district of Kanchi. It is well-known that the name of 
Mun<;la has been cbosen by Max Muller to designate a 
family of languages which have been strongly influenced 
by the Dravidian, but which are originally independent, 
and related to the Mon-Khm^r family and the 
dialects of the savage tribes of the Malaya 
peninsula. According to Mr. Bisley, Lingmdio 
Vol TV, p. 79, fl'he name Munda is of Sanskrit origin. 
It means headmen of a village, and is a titular or func¬ 
tional designation used by the members of the tribe, as 
well as by outsiders, as a dislinetive name much in the 
same way as the Sautals call themselves Mafijhl, the 
Bhumij Sarder ; and the Khambu of the Darjiling hills 
Jimdar.” 1 do not know for what reasons Mr. Risley says 
that the word »Mun(>d’ is of Sanskrit origin. The word 
Mm4a certainly exists in Sanskrit; there it signifies ^‘one 
whose head is completely shaved As an ethnic the name 
appears very rarely in the literature. Only one of the 
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passages where the name is found in the Maha 
Bharata appears really to refer to the Muncja: VI, 56, 
2410, the poet describes the order of battle adopted by 
Bhi^ma : on the left wing are the Miinda, with the 
Karusa, the Vikuhja, the Kaundivisa. Of the peoples, 
the last two are otherwise nnknowm : the KarDsa on the 
contrary, appears fairly often {of, Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 
341); they lived to the south of Km and Vatsa, between 
Cedi and Magadha. Their territory, therefore, covered 
partly Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand; and towards the 
south-east bordered the country still occupied by the 
Munrja. Other passages of the epic where the name of 
Muiida is met with, III, 51, 1991 j VII, 119, 4728- 
4780 have a quite dift*erent signification; they apply to 
a population of the north-western frontier of India 
designated by the nickname of ‘"shaved heads/’ and 
specially to the Kamboja of the country of Kabul. 'Fhe 
Hiudu.s who are bound by their religion to wear a tuft 
{cu4d) on the top of their head, despised the foreign 
populations who shaved their whole head ; ""shaved like a 
Greek/’ "^shaved like a (^aimiamunda, Kam ^ 

boJamnv4(t) were expressions in vogue from the time of 
Panini; the Ganapatha places them at the beginning of 
the gaua Ma;^uravyamsahddi on P, 2, 1, 72. The 
Vgyu P.,45, .123 names the Munda in its list of the 
peoples of .Eastern India, between Pragjyotisa (north 
Bengal) and Videha (Tirhut), before Tamaliptaka (Tamluk 
on the Hugly), Malla and Magadha. The Markancjeya 
P., 57, 44, in an almost identical verse, substitutes for 
Muruja the name of Madra, which is evidently erroneous, 
because the Madras are in the Punjab. It can be seen 
here, by yet another example, how very unstable proper 
names are unless their f^me is sufficient to ensure their 
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VuriUr on we do not hesitate to recognise 

rrd'i.. to M.nito .U.I. to 

™ ttt t)5g 15^43, classes among the 

Calcutta edition, lltj 

1 nonnuered by Kama in his campaign m eastern 

Zthevn recension in the correeponding passage lH, 

T ha thl came reading but the edrtors 

ecord tom two other manuscripts the reading Mnnd.ka, 

' u* h would be simply a secondary form of Munda. 

''"fplUn.-TM .....r tb. " 

r . + Sanskrit literature. The Aitareja 

irr ” if *1 .b™ to 

VrSvSmrtra hn essen^ i„ the XIIDh 

They are oun » peoples who are established 

rL,™ b.. <o„o. .h.,» 

1 • r V, the Emperor. Buddhism classes them 
rmonra.e ‘inferior races> (afonWn), the “barbarians’' 
T; ^7 ! the “frontier populations” (pratyania janapada) 

r.bb..., 

• ... .cc 15 \ The MabavamSa, /, ob 

‘'‘■“L’ tber misi" "kb “““ 

rC. to* ”> 0.,to, -lb to V.bkb. 

• ^KuYanna In the Jaina literature they appeal 

m. i to- “'“b" <«■ “■ 

the conventional list of royal slaves (*W,313, 380, 412) 

A UB- 44. n G, locates them in the 
The BamSyana, 4, 43, 1 id, 
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north of India between the Matsya (Mleccha B.) and 
the iSurasena that is to say between Alvar and Mathura. 
The Maha Bharata also considers them Mleceha; it is 
they who are to reign on the earth in the Kali age, with 
the Andhra, the Saka, the Yavana and the Kamboja, 
III, 188, l‘^839j they are met with again in the same 
company, XIII, 33, 2104, among the races fallen to the 
rank of Siidra {Vrmla) because they did not see BrShraang. 
They appear frequently in the great epic, bat always 
in bad company: Paandra, Yavana, Kirata, Cina and 
other Mleeehas, 1, 176, 6685 ; Dravkja, Andhra, and other 
Mleeehas, V, 160, 5510 j Da^arna, Mekala, Utkala, 
VI, 9, 347. The condition of sinners in hell is like that 
of the Pulinda, XII, 151, 5620; the sinners will be 
reborn in the south in the families of Andhra, Pulinda,, 
Sahara, XII, 207, 7559. The Pulinda derive their 
origin from the foam thrown off by the cow of Vasistba, 

I, 175, 6685. Bhima, the conqueror of the east, turns, 
towards the south, finds them on his way when marching 
on Cedi, II, 29, 1068, and reduces their city {nagara), 
Sahadeva, who has just reduced eastern Kosala, meets 
with them, II, 31, 1120 before fighting with Pandya, 
KiskindhyS, and Mahismatl. In the legend of Udayan.a, 
elaborated by the author of the Brhatkatha, the Pulindas 
are the allies and the auxiliaries of the king of Kausambi, 
during his love-affair with VasavadattS {KMa S. Sag.f 

II, 12). Their kingdom is situated amidst the Vindhyas, 
on the route which goes from Kausambi to Ujjayini. 
Their king adores the cruel Dev!, offers her human 
victims, and pillages the caravans (ibid^ lY, 22). The 
Brhatkatha4lokasamgraha, always impregnated with a 
picturesque realism, which it certainly owes to its model, 
draws a striking picture of the Pulinda, VIII, 31; a 
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group of youag men leave for the chase 5 one of them 
tells the party: ** I see before us an innumerable army 
of these Pulindas who haunt the oaverns of the forest, 
appearing like a forest of trunks blackened in the fire. 
From their ranks oome a fat little man small as a dwarf, 
and with copper-coloured eyes: it was their chief Sirh- 
haSatru (' Enemy of the lions He saluted the 
commander-in-ehief who asked him: * How is the wife 
of my brother ? And your two sons, Ssmbara (deer) 
and Saranga (antilope)—are they in good health ? ^ 
Rumahvat ordered to band over to Simhasatru a bale 
of stuffs dyed with indigo, curcuma, and safran, besides 

a thousand jars of sesamum oil.Then appeared before 

us deer whose limbs flashed fire like diamond bubbles ; 
in bands, they passed and repassed, as swift as the M-^ind. 

.One asks the chief of the Pulindas: ^ None of 

us has ever seen such beasts! If you know about them, 
explain them to ns ! ' ‘ Neither do I know about them,’ 

said the Pulinda, ^ but my father did. Ou a certain 
occasion, he taught me something which I will tell you. 
...He whose arrow, once let fly, makes a pradakaiua around 
these beasts to return forthwith to the quiver, know that 
he is a eakravartin ’ (transl. Lacote, 55). All the traits 
here appear life-like. The Pulindas are compared to the 
burnt trunks; the Natyasastra, XXI, 89, in fact, 
presents that the Pulinda should be represented with a 
black complexion. The chief is of the size of a dwarf 
{nihhan>a)‘. The Pre-Dravidians.differentiate them¬ 

selves from the Dravidians by their short stature” 
(Thurston, The Madras Presidency, p. 1*M). The sons 
of the chief have the names of animals; totemism is 
still spread amongst the savage tribes of the plateaus. 
The history of the arrows which return to the quiver 
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and the resplendent deer appear to come directly from 
the folklore of the Mundas the Santals. 

The name of the Pulindas is interpreted in Tibetan 
(Mahavyut.j 188, 15) by ffpm ''out-cast’^ and in 
Chinese by lu-Ha * the race which kills the beasts for 
their food.” Ptolemy, VII, 1, 64, also gives to the 
Poulinclai the epithet of afjriophagoi, a rare term, which 
appears to be invented to translate an Indian original; 

agrid^ signilies “ wild,'" ^phagos eater of.; one 

hesitates to make a choice between ''who live on wild 
fruits and who live on raw meat.” He assigns to 
them a well-defined place in the interior behind LarikS, 
the country of the LaU, which has for its principal 
towns amongst others; Barygaza (Bharukaeeha), Ozene 
(tJjjayinl) and Nasika (Nasika), from Malva to the source 
of the Godavari. It is therefore in the hills of Satpura, 
the Vindhya, and the Amvalli that they are located 
by him. Still further away, in the interior, he says, 
are the Khatriaoi of whom the cities are, partly to the 
east and partly to the west of the Indus. 

The Kiilindas have not acquired the sarhe celebrity 
as the Pulindas. Their name is rarely met with after the 
epic period. In the Maha Bharata, however, their role is 
more considerable than that of the Pulindas. They live 
"amidst the Himalaya in a country which abounds 
in elephants and in horses, all mixed with the KirSta, 
the Tangana and also with the Pulinda (mc) in hundreds,— 
a country loved by the gods, full of innumerable 
marvels, III, 140, 10866; their king Subabu receives 
with respect the PSmjavas when they set out to visit 
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the Gandhamadana; when retiirniug, they follow the 
same way, pass through Cina, Tukhara, Darada “ and 
then they found the countries of the Kulinda that have 
so many jewels, and after crossing the Himalayan region 
there where walking is difficult, they saw the fortress 
of the king Subaba,” III, 177, 12350, Arjuna setting 
out to subdue the north begins with the conquest of 
the Kulinda; then he turns towards Anarta, Kaiakiita, 
Sakala, II, 26, 996. In the Rajasiiya of Yudhis^iira, 
the Kulinda appear in the cortege of the northern peoples, 
inhabitants of the banks of the river Sailoda; Khasa, 
Parada, Tangania, etc., which bring as tribute the gold 
of ant-hills, the ohowries made of the tails of yaks and 
the honey of the mountain, II, 62, 1859. Section 85 
of the VIII book relates at length the struggle in which 
the Kulindas were engaged, during the great battle, 
mounted on their swift elephants, well-equipped, covered 
with gold and horn in the Himalaya. In the description 
of the world, VI, 9, 370, the Kulindas are classed near 
the Parada and the Kual^haka} the country has its 
Piemont, the Kulindopatyaka, VI, 9, 363. But once 
again here, as we have already observed in other cases, 

' the surreptitious variants attest that the name is not 

understood; the name of Kalihga, which is better 
known, tends to supplant it ; VI, 9, 347 C has Kalinga ; 
VII, 121, 4819 C has Kulinda and the translator of P. 0, 
Boy writes KaU'kga. The VSyu P. 45, 116 writes 
Kulinda in the list of the Udlcya Northerners ”: 
Oandhara Yavams caiva, etc., the Matsya P., in the 
corresponding verse 113, 41 substitutes kulinda which is 
' better known, but wrongly placed here ; the Markandeya, 

I 57, 37 substitutes Kalinga. We recall these mentions 

I of Kulinga which we have already seen alternating 

.1 

I 

i- 
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tlirough confusion with the Bhulinga. Another variant 
is worthy of notice. The Maha Bharata, XIII^ >^3, 
2104, in the list of degraded tribes, already quoted, 
writes ; Kalinrlas ca Pnlindas ca \ P, C. Boy’s translator 
introduces here the Kalinga. But the sketch ot Indian 
geography given by Vagbhata (^KUvyiii'i'iisTiSiiuct'ivP) and 
copied by {Kavj^ mum Sana ^ 12<), enumerating 

the northern mountains, beyond Prthudaka (Pehoa), 

gives: [limala^a-JUamllmra-KaUnd-EndrakUa . 

panatdh; Hemaeandra writes ^^KalinclrendraP probably 
under the influence of the following syllable dra. It is 
interesting to state that the form collected by Ptolemy 
VII, 1,42 K‘uUndri{ne)^ presents the same alteration; 
the analogy of the name of Indra, so popular and so 
frequently used at the end of compounds, has not failed 
to affect the final ^inda. As regards the vowel of the 
initial syllable, the a can be original, as in Kalinga; the 
hypothesis is rendered probable by the sacred name of 
the holy Yamuna. This is Kalindl (Annara, I, 10, 31) 
the daughter of the mountain Kalinda,’^ as the Narmada 
is the daughter of the mountain Mekala ” (Amara, iUd, 
the same verse). Ptolemy VII, 1, 42 places the Kulin- 
drine below the sources of. the Bibasis (Vipasa), the 
Zaradros (Satadrn), the Diamouna (Yamuna) and the 
Ganges.” The YamunS is therefore exactly the daughter 
of the mountains of the Kulinda country. The Greek 
geography confirms the Indian evidences. 

The Brhatsarhhita of Varaha Mihira supplies another 
variant of the same name. In the XIV chapter, the 
editor H. Kern has’twice adopted the reading 
in preference to other readings Kaulinda and Kanlindra 
furnished by equally good manuscripts. Undoubtedly 
it refers to the Kulinda; in verse 80, they appear- in a 
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catalogue of the peoples of the North-East, with Kirata 
and Clna, two lines after Abhisara-Darada-Tahga^a- 
Ktiluta; in verso flS, the King Kauninda follows Avanta, 
Anarta, Sindhu-Sanvira, Harahaura and the sovereign 
of Madra. In the same treatise, but in another chapter, 
TV, S4, the printed text has Kaulinda, with the variant 
KauUndra^ in a list which incdudes Traigarta, Molava, 
Sibi, Ayodliyaka. The form Kmdnda is w^arrauted, in 
any ease, by the legend of a large number of old coins, 
found mostly in the districts of Saharanpur and Ambala 
the Piemont of the Kulinda/^ These pieces are either 
silver or copper; the work is quite varied, aud they cover, 
certainly, a fairly long period of time, beginning from 
the second century before the Christian era. The design is 
overloaded; on the obverse a woman standing with her 
left hand in her hip, offering with her right hand a fruit 
to a stag (or a buffalo) standing and turned to its right, 
bearing a symbol between its horns; over its chine, a 
kind of square railing crowned by a parasol* on the 
reverse a caitya with three stories of arches surmounted 
by the parasol; on the right, a tree inside a vailing; 
on the left, a Svastika and a symbol with triangular 
head; higher up, a nandipada; below, a serpent. The 
legend is most often written in two scripts, Brahmi and 
Kbarosfcrl; in Brahmi; Imagabhutua Maharajasa rafiah 
{rajna) Ktmadasa ; the Kharostrl: liana Kumdasa 
Aniaghahhatisd Maharajam. The use of the two writings, 
each of which characterises a world and a civilisation, 
indicates well the importance of the region occupied by 
the Kulinda-Kuninda • it is also in their territory, or 
very near them, in the valley of Kangra, that digraphic 
inscriptions in Brahmi and Kharosfchl have been diseovered 
(Ep. Ind., VII, 116), 
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Pulinda-Kulinda, Mekala-Utkala (with the group 
U^ra-Pundra-Muncla), Kosala-Tosala^ Aiiga-Vaiiga, 
Kalifiga-Tilinga form the links of a long chain which 
extends from the eastern confines of Kashmir up to the 
centre of the peninsula. The skeleton of this ethnical 
system is constituted by the heights of the central plateau; 
it participates in the life of all the great rivers of India, 
except the Indus in the west and the Kaveri in the south. 
Each of these groups form a binary whole; each of 
these binary units is united with another member of the 
system. In each ethnic pair the twin bears the same 
name, differentiated only by the initial: k and t ; 
and p ; zero and v, or m or p, This process of formation 
is foreign to Indo-European; it is foreign to Dravidian ; 
it is on the contrary characteristic of the vast faniily 
of languages which are called Austro-Asiaticj and which 
covers in India the group of the Muncja languages, often 
called also the Kolarian. Dr. Sten Konow, who has 
made a special study of these languages, Ltn^niHic Survey 
of India, Vol. IV ; Murt4a and Dravidian Languages 
write8x(introd., p. 9); '' The principal abode of the Munda 
languages is at present in the plateau of Cbota Nagpur; 
they are spoken also in the districts of Madras and the 
Central Provinces which are neighbouring to them, and in 
the Mahadeo hills. For nearly fill cases they are found in 
the jungles and on the hills, the plains and the valleys 
being inhabited by an Aryan-speaking population....The 
Munda languages must have been formerly spoken over 
a vast area in Central * India and probably also in the 
xalley of the Ganges.’" Father Schmidt in his study 
on Les peuples Mon-khnery trait-tVunmi enire les peuples 
de lAsie Centrale ei de VAusironSsie (trad, franc., B. E. 
F. E, O., VII), compares the Munda languages with 
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the Mon-Khm^r languages, and notes that the “ system of 
formation of words with the help of prefixes and suffixes 
is identical in both : 

a. In these two groups of languages, all the conso¬ 
nants that these languages possess, with the exception 
of A, n\ y and \ 0 y can serve as simple prefixes, and, 
as in most of the Mon-Kbm^r languages, one obtains 
.inthe Muntja languages also a second degree of prefixation 
by the insertion of a nasal -in, n\ w., or a liquid r [^?]j 
between the prefix and the root. 

h. The infix n forms in the Mon-Khm^r languages 
especially the names of instruments, in the Munda 
languages abstract names, which designate the result 
of an action ; but the forms of this last kind are not 
rare either particularly in Khmer, Bahnar and Nieo- 


Tlie names which we have studied present forma¬ 
tions which correspond well with the general type 
described by Father Schmidt. One cannot help being 
struck by the analogies which bring them together. 
Three series : Pulinda-Kulinda, Ahga-Vanga, Kaliiiga- 
Trilihga have a nasal in the interior which can be an 
infix ; the secondary series, Udra-Puncjra-Munda, appears 
to show the fluctuation of the infix, attested also by 
the sporadic . variants IJnda, Qnda, Omjra^Udra. One 
is tempted to ask whether the synonymous designations 
Utkala and IJdra, are not in reality the same word, 
differentiated by the presence or the absence of an infix k. 
One would have la^Ud^ra ; the difference of the 

dental in one case and of the cerebral in another, can¬ 
not create any difficulty ; in the presence of the guttural 
surd, the explosive is more easily dental ; combined with 
the cerebral is preserved, all the more so because it 
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is a question of rendering foreign sounds in Sanskrit 
and in that case writing has a tendency to use the less 
usual sounds and characters. If the connection of Utkala- 
Uc'ra is admissible^ one will be naturally brought to 
connect Mekal-Munda (-Mundra, Mundra). Two series : 
Kosala-Tosala, Utkala-Mekala have the same final. 

By prosecuting a systematic research^ one will find, 
we are sure, other groups constituted after the same 
type ; we will point out here only the group Aeeha- 
Vaecha, exactly symmetrical with Anga-Vanga ; we have 
not included it in our list as it lacks sufficient precision ; 
we have retained only the ethnics that are precisely 
localised, where the proximity accompanies the verbal 
resemblance, in order to eliminate as much as possible 
the risks of a purely accidental homophony. Accba- 
Vaccha are named side by side in the Jaiua texts, e.^,, 
Bhagavatl, 15, 17, a list of the native peoples opposed 
to the barbarians ” : Anga, Variga, Magaha, Malaya, 
Malavya, Acoha, Vaecha, Koecha, etc. {fnd. Siud.^ 16, 
304), and Prajfiapaua, a list of the Ariya peoples, 3rd 
verse : Fairada faiiha (^ccha B) Far ana Attha i^echd B (’) 
{ibidj 398). The commentator explains Fatsesu FairUapu- 
ram \ but, as Weber remarks, the Vatsa have already been 
mentioned in the preceding verse with the city of Kosambi 
(KauSambi) which is in fact their capital. Nemicandra, 
in his commentary, substitutes Maeeha=Matsya and 
Vairata is in fact the capital of the Matsya country. But 
Accha is unknown ; the commentator admits the confusion 
and the ignorance of ’the interpreters ; Fanmo (sic) 
nagaram Accha dehah atifc tu Farime Accha purity dhuli. 

We have left aside for identical reasons, the names 
of cities which offer an alternance of the same kind. 
We had occasion to study, in a previous paper the 
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alternance of Takkola-Kakkola as the name of a city 
and as the name of a plant. We had not then to search 
for the starting point of this alternance. Now we can 
see that it brings us hack to the play of the Austro- 
Aeiatic preformatives. The Lepcha jlietionary of 
Mainwariog and Griinwedel gives,j). 10, Kak4o “carda¬ 
moms, Amomum,” and p. 116 tlhdl “a kind of fern,^ 
esotfJentnm/* “ the same as vegetable. 

We have left aside also the names of vegetables wdiieh 
merit a special study ; we will point out here as. a 
specimen of possible researches only synonymous words 
of ;&s?mfland “ the flax which are related to the 

difficult problem of the history of flax and which sound 
so strangely like the Chinese designation hu^ma ^ always 
interpreted, on the strength of the characters, as “ the 
Iranian (hii) hemp {ma) j but Japanese has, for Linmi 
ndtatmimum, a-^ma * where Iran has nothing to do 
and beside the character for hemp ^ which is read ma 
in Chinese, is read as asa in Japanese. It is signiticant 
that the derivatives of the two Sanskrit forms fall 
under two categories : kqamiay from applies 

only to the tissue of flax, to the wrought flax ; ammna 
and uMyo (PSiu, 5, 4', and Pat., aA, loc »; Amara, 2, 

9, 7 ; Hemaeandra, 967) apply only to the field in 
which the plant is cultivated. The history of the goddess 
XJma-ParvatT should be reconsidered from this point of 
view. We can still observe that though 'kBanma and its 
congeners have subsisted up to the present time, nm:a 
and its derivatives have altogether disappeared after 
Panini, being replaced by the word aia%t and its deriva¬ 
tives. Perhaps the ancient name of the plant, sanctified 
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by religion, might have been forbidden ; it might have 
become taboo. 

We have seen already that as in most of the Mon- 
Khm^r languages, so also in the Muncja languages a 
second degree of prefixation is obtained by the insertion 
of a nasal or of a liquid between the prefix and the 
root/’ One is therefore brought to suppose that amongst 
the geographical names of India, those which begin by 
ham, hat, hal, tarn, tar, tal,^am, par, pal can occasionally 
preserve the indications of the Austro-Asiatic past. 
Here the research is more delicate, the results are more 
doubtful ; we have not succeeded in finding out 

organic wholes of this type that are inseparable like 
those we have already examined. It is possible that 

Kaliihga, Tiliiiga may belong to this type and may 
be analysed as hal4{n)ga, Ul4{n)ga, The variation 
of the first vowel can be easily explained by the 
hypothesis of a vowel of obscure timbre 9 , which is 
wanting in the Aryan languages of India, and which 
could have taken the most diverse shades. The name 
of Kalinga has been fixed under this form at an early 
time because Kalinga played an important role in the 
political history of India as soon as the Aryan civilisa¬ 
tion had spread up to the eastern coast : witness the 

inscriptions of Asoka and KbSravela. Tilinga has not 
the same fortune; the Aryan and Dravidian conquest 

had cut it into pieces j the variations of its name indicate 
its political variations ; it is only about the year 1000 A.D. 
that some princes claimed the suzerainty of Trikalinga,” 
perhaps with the intention of absorbing both T(r)ilinga 
and Kalifiga under this designation. It is equally possible 
that originated from K9lAiidaf P9l4n(ia 

we have met with Kaliuda, Kaliudi and on th,e other 
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hand we have seen, more than once, the variant Ktdinga 
instead ot* Kalinga and the ethnique Bhulmga has also 
an iis Experts in the Austro-Asiatic languag:es may 
venture, risky as it often is in matters of local onomastic, 
to propose etymologies for these names. Father l^chmidt, 
without thinking of it, has already suggested for Kalinga 
an etymology which, if correct, would open a direction 
for new researches. In the list of lexicographic corres¬ 
pondences accompanying his article B. £. F. E. O., VII, 
261, he writes under the rubric of words with initial 
h {h, lh\)Kalaih [in Nieobarese], wbite-bellied sea- 
e>rgle, Ommma lemogasler=:i]Khvicih' Kkle'h^ Stieng Kliih^ 
a kind of milan (Sanskrit Kalinga) : The Sanskrit 
J&aliriga can very well signify ^ the shrike with a forked 
tail,* Am. 2, 5, 16 ; Hem., 1338. Bohtlingk and Koth 
suggest (P. sub verbo) for this meaning, an amilysis of 
the word into Kalim-^ga ; they had been, without know¬ 
ing it, anticipated by Sarvananda, who comments, on 
Am., 5, 16 : l:alii/h gahana^h gacchailti Kalingah, 

Kstrasvamin, has also his own interpretation ; ke iiiigam 
oUdasga kalingah * it has on its head (ka) its characteristic 
sign, its tuft.**’ These fancies are a useful reminder of the 
shifting ground of etymology. If the correspondence indi¬ 
cated by Father Schmidt be recognised as exact, one would be 
led to suppose that the eponyms of regions that we have 
studied were totems. But the word Kalinga cannot fail 
to suggest a completely different connection with the 
Tibetan word y^/7i-=Sk. dvipa. Tibetan, of course, 
belongs neither to the Munda family nor to tlie Austro- 
Asiatic group j but it has so many features in common 
with these languages that it cannot be completely kept 
aside from them. The word glin, now-a-days pronounced 
lih in the classical use of Lhasa, contains a prefix g-^ ka] 
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Tibetan has transformed into sonants all the surd explo¬ 
sives of the preformatives : dj 6, for h (<«), t (a), p (a), 

and eliminated the vocalic element which sustained them. 
The word glin fall back therefore on au older form ka-ltn. 
Its meaning is identical to Sanskrit dvtpa island/^ with 
all the secondary meanings deriring from it: ‘‘Isolated 
territory, territorial division large or small/' etc. The 
simple word> without a preformative, can be met with 
in Sikkim, amongst the Lepehas who are considered to 
be the most ancient inhabitants of the country ; it is 
Igan “ the earth ” in every sense of the word : “ the 
earth, territory/' etc. In Tibetan, the word g-Hn is 
combined with the affix ^ka; means, according 

to S. C. Das, “garden"; “pleasure park"; the English- 
Tibetan dictionary of Lama Dawasamdup Kazi renders, 
ill fact, the English word garden hyldum-ja', glin-^ka', 
chad z'in. Jaschke, however, gives for glin-ka “a small 
nneultivated river-island or low land." To Lepcha, too, 
the word hja'h is combined with the affix -ka to designate 
“ a space where there is no village." It seems impossible 
to isolate this word from the name of LaHkd, which 
designates in Sanskrit the island par emdlenee, the island 
of the Raksasas, where reigns the demon Ravana, the 
violent adversary of divine Rama. The vocabulary of 
Yule and Burnell, Hobrnn-Iohson, s, v. Lunka adds “also 
an island in general" The learned compilers have 
probably borrowed this indication from the Telugu Dic¬ 
tionary of Brown, They indicate still another meaning 
of the word. “ A kind of strong cheroot much prized 
in the Madras Presidency and so called from being made 
of tobacco grown in the * islands ' (the local term of which 
is laihha) of the Godavery delta/" No reference at all; 
it is therefore from the real usage that they, have gathered 





this signification, which we had not the occasion to verify 
on the place. The lafika cigar brings ns back in an 
unexpected manner to Kalinga with the islands of the 
Godavari delta. And in fact the Gazetfer of Indioy^ s. v. 
Godavariy fully confirms this evidence: “ The land on 

which tobacco is grown consists for the most part of 
alluvial islands lying within the banks of the Godavari 

river, called lankas, which are flooded every year. 

Tobacco seems to be grown on any part of the lankdft 

almost indifferently.... The tobacco of the laukda 

would command a good price in European markets.” 
The word is therefore a current one. But some epigraphic 
documents prove that this vocable was equally in use 
more in the north, in the valley of the Mahanadi. 
A deed of gift, which comes from the state of 
Sonpur on the Mahanadi and published by B. C. 
Mazumdar (Ep. lud., XII, ^37), is issued by a local 
prince related by an unknown lien with the sovereign 
of Trikalifiga, and which takes title of Fu'acimalaihkddM- 
pati ; Mr. Mazumdar observes about this name tliat 
the peoples of Sonpur still know by tradition that the 
state of Sonpur once bore some name as Fahcimalaiihad* 
Another document coming from the same state and 
published by the same editor (Ep. Ind., XTI, 218) is 
granted Lanhavartiakam'mnidhau. The editor proposes 
to identify Lankavarttaka with a high land to be found 
in the bed of the Mahanadi and which is called Laftkes- 
vai’l. The two inscriptions are of very late epoch and 
go back only three or four centuries earlier. One cannot 
read in Pliny without surprise, the passage already cited, 
VI, iS ; Inmla in Gauge est magna ampliindink genlem 
continens unam nomine Modogalingmn. “There is an 
island of large extent in the Ganges, which contains only 







one nation called Modogalinga.*’ Whatever may be the 
first element (ef, anh) the mention of the island in the 
Ganges recalls inevitably ylin {rszga^Ung) ivhieh signifies 
island and these la'hka which we find in the bed of 
the Godavari and the Mahanadi up the Ganges. 

The element larikti reappears in a certain number of 
geographical names in the neighbourhood of the Malaya 
peninsula. One can have no hesitation in recognising 
it in the country of Kia»?no4ang-kiaf Lang-hin^ Lang-hm 
sku; of the Chinese travellers and annalists, Leiikasuktt. 
of NagarakretSgama, Ilangasogam of the Tamil inscription 
of Rajeudracola I in Tanjore. Mr. Perrand has collected 
all the texts in an Appendix (III) of his article on Malaka 
(J. A., 1918, II, 134, 145, and 163); he has discussed 
there the proposed localisations and has located it with 
much probability on the eastern coast of the Malaya 
peninsula, right in the Isthmus of Tfigor. The identity 
Kia-M0-la7i,g~kia-==.Lang-hia-8lm^ generally admitted, sup¬ 
poses that the word la^ka forms an organic element in 
the whole name; besides, Yi4siiig does not hesitate to use 
alternatively, in course of the same passage, Lang^kta-‘sku 
La7ig-kin {Relig, Kmin.j p. 57 and 100); the History 
of the Leang dynasty also gives the two forms Lang-^ya 
and Lang-ga-moti,. The meaning of the final element; 
sUj suk, 8oga remains to be determined. As regards the 
word Kia-mo-hng-kia^ by which Hiuan-tsang designates 
the same country II, 82), Stanislas Jnlien has 

constituted the Sanskrit original Kamalaiikd on the basis 
of the type of Kaniiarupa in which also the first two 
syllables are equally represented by the characters kia^rno ^ 
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and this restitution has been accepted without discussion. 
However Mr. Ferrand (J. A., 1918. II, 145), who is 
familiar with the Malayan languages, has presented a 
sagacious observation of this name. Kamalanka,” he 
says, is a curious form of toponomastie. One cannot 
help connecting the first two syllables with those of the 
Sanskrit name of Assam, Kamarupa. It cannot be 
doubted that in both cases the Sanskrit kama ' love * is 
simply a pun recalling by assonance, more or less exactly, 
the indigenous word.^’ Judging by the native terms used 
in Hiuan-tsang’s transcription, it is probable that his 
Indian informants had pronounced Kamalanka. But 
this name had certainly taken still another fora> in 
Sanskrit, in the time of Hiuan-tsang. The Mafijiisrlmu- 
lakalpa, the Sanskrit original of which has been discovered 
by the admirable Ganapafci Sastrl, and of which we have 
also a Tibetan and an incomplete Chinese translation, 
names the islands of Karmarafiga with the island of 
cocoanuts and Varugaka (Baros, Sumatra) and the islands 
of the naked (Nicobar), Pali and Java as the regions 
where the language is indistinct, without clearness, rude, 
and abounding iirthe letter r, 

KarTarahgWiyadvlpeHU Nddikerasamiidhhave | dvlpe 
Vanmake caiva Napna Balisanmdbhave | Yavadvipe ra 
hattvem tadanyadmpammudhlmvd, I fa(^d rahdnihahuld tu 
vaca asphutatam gala 1 avyakid niqUim caiva mkrodha- 
pretayonisu. 


Erl. Ganapati; TJ p. 322. 


I shall not stop to consider here all the names which 
are so important for the study of Indian archipelago ; 
I bare already made them the subject of a eommnuieatiou 
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to the Soeiete Asiatique (J. A., 1924 332) and which 

I propose to publish later on. The Chinese translation 
omits in this passage the name of Karmaranga. The 
Tibetan translation (ed. of Pekin, p. 197a) gives aa its 
equivalent las aetion-colonrit is the literal 

translation of the two words harma (action) and raii^a 
(colour), which had been believed to be discovered on the 
analysis of the name of the country. The form of the 
word Kannaranga, with its two attests the frequency of 
fdie sound r in this group of languages. The sound r has 
been substituted for the ^ o^ lanlca and also been introduced 
in the first element. The word, however, is not absolutely 
isolated. Bana, in the Harsaoarita, twice mentions the 
shields of Karmarauga in the course of the seventh 
chapter (edit. Nimayasagar, p. 232); the warriors 
who surrounded Harsa wore as ornaments the leathern 
bucklers of Karmaraiiga which were round and variegated 
{hrmlra’^lsatmara'hffacarmamandalamandmf'; ihuly p. 243); 
among the presents sent by the king of KSmarupa, there 
were the leathern bucklers of Karmaranga ornamented 
with designs drawn by the lustre of gold and with 
beautiful borders: TudmMficanapaUfahhangahhmiguranani 
atibandJmraparimsmam Kdrmarangacartmnm sambhdrdn . 
The Kashmir edition has the reading karmarauga ; the 
Bombay texts followed by Cowell in his translation, 
pp. 203 and 214, read kardaranga] the epithet 
intentionally selected for the alliteration, would suffice 
to warrant the reading kdrmarahgaj made still more 
suitable by the use of the word mrma which follows it: 
kirmlrakarmaraiigacarma. The commentator Saiiikara, 
in his Saihketa comments on the first passage: kardar^ 
adigakmi kardatangadehodhkavmi bahusnmrnas^tra'^ 
racitani carmdrii. sphotakdh migdhava7‘'i%amdrhmsphardni 

14 





lcardara'fk;gacai''iyiaui : the leather coming from the 

country of ICardarauga, fabricated with many golden 
threads; the skins of Kardarauga have a lump of flesh 
of glistening colour,’^ on the second passage he repeats 
that Kardarahga is the name of the ooantry of origin, 
of these bucklers : Kdnlanmgadesahhavanaiii sphetakanam. 
It is therefore necessary to reject the explanation given 
by Bohtlingk(P sub ver/jo) : hochfoth (bright red); 
of. kfmvmgay Besides Karmarafvga, the Mafiju§ri- 
mulakalpa mentions also the name of Carmaranga twice 
in chap. 20, p. 206, and in chap. 22, p. 233 ; in both the 
passages Carmarahga is mentioned along with KalaSa- 
varapura (Kalasahva, p. 206; KalaSamukhya, p. 233) 
Samatata and Vanga. The last two countries lead us 
to the delta of the Ganges j KalaSapura (or Kalasavara- 
pura, etc.) is a city of Suvarnadvipa according to the 
evidence of the KathasaritsSgara, 54-, 108 (the, Manjarl, 
in the corresponding tale, XV, 207 ff., does not give the 
name of the city). In the collection of Nepalese minia¬ 
tures studied by M. Foucher {JBhide sut I IcoinoyTupliie 
hortUhiqtie de Vlnde)^ the representation of Bhagavat 
at Kala.^^avarapura (MS. A. 15, Calcutta, 18) imme¬ 
diately follows that of Dipankara in Yavadvlpa {ibid ; 
n. 12). M. Pelliot has collected (B. E. F. E.-O, IV, 860) 
several Chinese texts which mention this city and from 
which it is evident that Kala^apura was situated in the 
north of To-ho-lo, itself located in the north of Pan-pan 
which lies on the Malaya peninsula, in the same line 
as Baiidon or Ligor. Carmaranga therefore brings us 
to the same regions as Rarmaraiiga and is perhaps only 
a variant of the same name. It should be observed that 
the two chapters of Mahjuarlmulakalpa in which the 
name of Carmaranga is met with are wanting not only 
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ill tlie Chinese version but also in the Tibetan version 
of the work- The B|hatsaa)hitaj XIV, 0, in its catalogue 
of the peoples of the South-East (agnefi) combines Vrqa- 
Nalikera^Carmadvlpalyf Kern has translated (J. E, A. S,, 
n. s.j V, 83) this as '‘The Island of Bulls, of Cocoas, of 
Tree-barks/’ but the mention of Ndlikera by the side of 
Gff>nna clearly proves that Carmadvlpa corresponds here 
to Carma- or Karma-rangadvipa of the Manjusrimula- 
kalpa. The Brhatsadihita, in the same chapter, verse 
33, mentions a people of Carmaranga again amongst 
the populations of the farthest North-West. pele-m61e 
with the J^ulika (Sogdians), the Ekavilocana (Monoph- 
thalmes), Dlrghagrlva (long-necked), etc. This refers, 
without doubt, to the same people that the Maha BhSrata,, 
VI, 9, 355 calls Carmamandala and the Puranas (Mark., 
57, 36; Vay., 45, 115) call Carmakhancjika. Mr. 

Pargiter has connected this last denomination with the 
name of Samarcand. In fact they are enumerated 
between the Pahlava and the Gandhara, and thus 
would be located on the confines of the Indian and Iranian 
world. 

The reputation*of the skins of Karmaranga appears 
to explain Ptolemy^s note on the population of the 
Brigands’’ XijoW which he locates exactly in the 
surroundings of Karmaranga, on the southern shores of 
the great gulf, i.e., the Gulf of Siam (VII, 2, G and 21) : 
“ It is said that the natives of the country of Brigands 
live like beasts, inhabit the caverns, and that they have 
skin almost like that of hippopotami impenetrable by 
arrows.” The region had some centres of population 
and even a port of commerce : “ Samara(n)de, Pagrasa, 
PithonobastS which is a market, Akadra, Zabai which 
is the city.” It can be supposed that Samara(n)de is 
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aa alteration o£ the name which has finally taken in 
Sanskrit the alternate forms Carmaranga and Karmaranga 
{G/. infraiht forms CamariZi Camanx^n 

India received not only some bucklers of Karmaranga 
hide ; she also received from this country a fruit which 
has been acclimatised in India and which continues to 
bear even to-day, but slightly transformed, the name of 
its land of origin. Karmaranga is the Sanskrit designa¬ 
tion of the fruit which the Europeans call carambole •, 
Lushington {List of Vernacular Trees,..in the Madras 
Presidencyy n,° 365) mentions also the names of the 
Coromandel Gooseberry; Sweet Climbing; Square Tamarind, 
§ According to the same authority the Uriya name is 

koromonga (by metathesis), in Telugu koromouga and 
lamartn, in Tamil sagadam^ hisamj Sigamy kandasa^gam, 
tam.araUai ; in Malayalam sattirappuUj kamaran'gain, 
pulihU, tamaratta, in Canarese darehuli, karmaranga, 
hirinelli, ddrejndi ; Khory and Katrak {Materia Medica, 
II, 152) adds for Bengali kamaranga and kam.arak, 
for Gujrati kamarah, for Hindi kamaranga and kamrakk. 
According to the Hindi &bda Siigara, hamarahh is the 
name of the tree ; the name of the fruit is (in Hindi) 
kaniaraiiga and karmaranga. Thus in the designation of 
this fruit we find again the fluctuation attested by 
Kamaranga (Kia-mo-lang-kia) of Hiuau-tsang against 
Karmaranga of the ManjuSrlraulakalpa. The glossary of 
Yule and Burnell has an excellent and copious article on 
this fruit, s.v. carammla. The name has been registered 
by Linne who has classified the tree under the title of 
Averrhoa Carambola. The original habitat of the tree is 
the islands of Moluccas (Lushington, loc. cit.) ; the 
Karmaranga in this case could represent a stage in the trans¬ 
plantation of the earambol tree; this country, therefore, 
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would frbra very early times, have been a market of 
exchange between India and the farthest islands of the 
archipelago.’ Its situation on the eastern coast of the 
isthmus of Ligor marked it out for this role. The 
Chinese texts collected by M. Ferrand confirm the fact ; 
the most expressive of these texts appear to me to be 
the biography of Paramartha translated by Takakusu 
(B.E.F.E.O., IV. 6Si). When the Indian monk, tired of 
his sojourn in China, wished to return to his country 
(he was a native of UjjayinI), his biographer only says: 
he thought of embarking for Lan^-hia-sn,’^ 

The name of Karmarahga is mentioned in the famous 
inscription of R?ijendraeola I at Tanjore although no one 
has yet recognised it. In the list of countries conquered 
by the Indian conqueror, after Ilaiiga^ogam come 
Mapappajam, • ^‘evilimbangam, Valaippandi5ru, Talaittak- 
kolam, Madamalingam. I have already dealt with 
Ta]aittakkolam elsewhere in connection of Takkolaof 
Ptolemy and the Pali texts ; I shall have to return to the 
last name directly. Mevilimbangam and Valaippanduru 
do not afford any identification at present,'” says M. Coedes 


^ The name of carmaranga is given by Raianigbanbu, 3, 12.9 as 
a synooymn of avarlika which ia the name for the senna Cassia 
aoutifoUa (Lusbington, List,%6 ; Afrhjan senna., iforf/o/an 5., Nuhlans,^ 
Officinaf .v., Senaar a., Siimt s,). As these designations indicate, the 
plant is a native of Nubia and Abyssinia. The name Carmaranga 
does not appear to point to the place of origin. This name has not 
yet been met with in. either learned or ordinary usage except for the 
reference made by the Bajamghantu compiled at a very late period, 
probably in the thirteenth century. Among other names of senna 
collected in this compilation appears also ran'galatd in which ranga is 
not accompanied by carma. Luahington’s list does not mention any 
of those ndmes for Cassia amtifolia. 
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in his fine article on the kingdom of ^^rlvijaya (B* E. IK 
E. 0,, XVIII, 6, 15). M. Ferrand has only reprodnced 
the name without adding anything to it in his detailed 
review of this work (/. 191^* 172). The Malaya 

name of the carambol tree is hdimbing or belimling ^ in 
India this name is used for a variety of carambol tree, 
the Averrhoa Bilmhi of Linne, which yields a sweeter 
fruit than karmaranga; in Telugn : bilihilif hihmMf 
gommarekitj pdmulwija ; in Tamil : hohaittamaraUai^ 
pilimbi puliamhl^y^ pulima j in Malayalam : hilimpi, 
kanmikka, vUumpi ; in Canarese : bilimbi, himhuli 
{Liishington,i;«H 366 j ef, also Ynle-Burnell, s. v. hlimhee. 
The note furnished by Yule and Burnell, s. v. Caramhola, 
may be conveniently reproduced here ; Sir J. Hooker 
observes that the fact that there is an acid and a sweet- 
fruited variety {bhwbec) of this plant indicates a very old 
cultivation.”) But the evidence of Garcia de Orta, amongst 
others, shows clearly that for a competent connoisseur 
karmaran\ga and hilimbi are equivalent terms : These 
carambolas are called in Canar and the Deean camariz 
and in Malaya halimMy (Yule-Burnell, s. v Carambokt.) 
And Linschoten (ibid) : “ The fruit which the Malabaris 

and the Portuguese call Carambola is called CamaHx in the 
Deccan, Cdifidfix and CoiTdh&li in Canara and BoluMhct in 
Malay.” Mevilimbangam should, therefore, be analysed, 
in the inscription of Tanjore, like Ma-Damalingam, Ma- 
Nakkavaram, as M.C’-Vilinhangam ; it is clear that film’- 
hangam is the Indian transcription of Malaya helimbing 
which is the equivalent of Karmaranga. The Indian 
name of the fruit derived from the name of the 
country, has become in its turn the indication of the 
country itself; Karraarafiga has become the country of 
the carambol tree, and as can be seen in the list 
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of the names borrowed from Lushingtoii, the Malaya 
name of the frait has made its way in all parts 
of South India along with the name given by 
Sanskrit. But then the identity of Kamalanka-LiSiikasuka 
is to be abandoned, because Lenkasuka is clearly mention¬ 
ed in the Inscription of Tanjore under its Tamilised form 
Ilanga^ogam. The two countries are certainly very near 
each other, but they cannot be confounded and Map- 
papalam is probably to be located between them, as it is 
mentioned between the two names. 

By the side of hang^kia {sliu) and symmetrical with 
Ka{r)mal{t')mik{g)a comes the name of Tdm{r)aliii\ga^ 
with the alterauce k* of which Kalinga-Tilinga, Kosala- 
Tosala have given ns incontestable examples. Mr. Coedcs 
has recognised the name in the inscription of Tanjore 
where it appears under the form Md-JDamdUngam; he 
has also discovered the same name, this time under the 
form of Tambralmga, in an inscription coming from Jaiya 
and now preserved in Bangkok. I have pointed out 
elsewhere that it is to be found in the Maba-Niddesa 
under the form Tambaliiiga {Piolom^e le Malid-Niddesa 
et le Brliaikatha) B, E. F, E. O., Jubilee collection). M. 
Coedes has also recognised the identity of this name 
with the country of Tan’>im4ing mentioned amongst the 
vassals of San-fo-Fsi in the Tchi fan tche of Tchao. Ju 
kua (transl. Hirth and Roekhill, p. 62) and described 
in a special note (p. 67 If.) immediately before Ling^ya~m 
[kia],. Lankasuka. Mr. Roekhill published later in 
{T^oung Pao^ 1915, p. 123) another note on Tan-ma-ling 
taken from the Taa yi tche liao; Tau-ma-ling, according to 
this text, is adjacent to Sha-li Fu-lai-ngan; but the 
position of this last place is also uncertain (^. Blagden, 
J. 11. A* S,, 1913, p. 166). M. Coedes, after considering 





all the previous opinions concludes with probability 
that the country of Tamalihga certainly covered Jaiya 
and most probably Nagor Sri Dharmaraj- As regards the 
name Tambralinga written in the inscription of .Taiya, 
M. Coedes observes : fambra is a Prakritie form of 

tamra^ copper, still used in Singhalese. The meaning of 
the expression Tamralinga is not very clear. Taking 
linga in the sense of mark or character, Tamralinga could 
signify (the country) which has copper as its character¬ 
istic, but I do not believe that copper has ever been reported 
in the north of the Malaya peninsula. It can be supposed 
also that the country derived its name from a Minga of 
copper ^ which had some celebrity.’' Probably copper has 
no more to do with this name than with most of the 
other place-names where Sanskrit has tamra; we shall 
explain this later on in connection with the name or 
Tamralipti. 

The alternation of the preformatives kam4am, which 
we believe to have recognised in the names of Kam.~l9ng^ 
Kamalafika, Karmaranga, Kamarahga, etc,, and of Tam^ 
Tamralinga, etc., appears to be reproduced on the 
very soil of India, in the region where we have already 
noticed some ethnic couples differentiated only by the 
preformatives. Kamampa and Tamralipti seem to furnish 
a new example. 

The word kamarupa, considered from the standpoint 
of Sanskrit, is a regular compound, in current use, of 
which the meaning is perfectly clear: kama, desire-hrupa 
form. The association of the two words is not at all stmnge 
as the Buddhist cosmology distinguishes in the universe 
the world of ka-ma^ kfmadMtu and the world of rupa, 
rupaclhaHs The use of the term of lamarTipa in literature 
constantly indicates the. faculty of metamorphosing 
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at will, As regards the country of KSmarupa, 
though it is not mentioned in the epics, which include 
it iu Fragjyotisa, Kslidasa names it {Baghuv., IV, 84); 
in the time of Har^a J^lladitya, it was a first class state 
in Indian politics, and had relation with China. Owing 
specially to Tantrikism Kamarupa has enjoyed a durable 
popularity,* this is a piijidj a sacred place, where 
one of the relics of the Devi was adored, The Yoginltantra, 
patala XI (quoted in Ep. Ind,t XII, 68) traces the frontier 
of Kamarupa thus : 

Nepalasga KdHoanddrim JBrafmapnimspa samgamam 
Karatogam samarahkga gdvad Bi/caravftsinzm 
nttaraspdm Kanjagirih Karatoga tu pnmme 
Urtkndre^tha Bihsvuadl pwrvasgdm Girikangake 
daksine Brahniaputrasga Lak^agdh samgamavadH 
Kamarupa Hi hhyaiak sarvahastreau niaciiah 

“ From the mountain Kancana in Nepal up to the 
confluence of the Brahmaputra, from the Karatoya to 
Dikkara-Vasinl, the northern limit is the mount Kanja ; 
in the west the Karatoya, in the east the Diksu (Oh, 
daughter of the mountains), in the south the oonfliieiice 
of the Lakaa with the Brahmaputra; this is the 
territory which all the treatises call by the name of 
KSmarupa.” 

The official nomenclature still continues to designate 
the western part of Assam by the name of Kararup. But, 
in the religious sense, Kamarupa also includes Bhutan, 
Kueh Behar and Rangpur. The temple of Kamakhya, 
near Gaiihati, is eonsicTered to be the mystical centre. It 
is a mountainous region where one finds all the dialects of 
India : of Aryan, Muncja, Tibeto-Burman, and Mon- 
Khmer families. At the time of Hiuan-tsang’s visit 
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King Bhaskaravarman, was a descendant of the God 
Narayana ; he was “ of the .caste of the Brahmanas/^ 
and had the title of Kurnara.Since the possession of 
the kingdom by his family up to his time, the succession 
of princes covers a space of a thousand generations^* 
(1/6%. 11, 77.) The evidence of his contemporary Bana 
(Harsacarita^ chap. VII) eonfirnnis almost all these details. 
Finally we possess since a few years ago an inscription 
of King Bhaskaravarman (Nidhanpnr plates, i^o. 
hd., XII, 65), which takes back the genealogy up to 
King Bhagadatta, the famous adversary of the Pandavas, 
by a long list of ancestors. However, when he had 
business with others than Indians, the same prince boasted 
of another origin altogether. Wlien the envoy of the 
T*ang' dynasty, Li Yi-piao, paid him a visit during the 
course of his mission (643-646) the king in a private 
conversation, told him ; the royal family has handed 
down its power for 4,000 years. The first was a holy 
spirit w^hieh came from China {llanHi) flying through the 
air ” iche, etl. Tok. XXXV, 1,94b, coh ult.\ 

As though he would show sympathy for China, he asked 
the envoy to get him a portrait of Lao-tseu and a Sanskrit 
translation of the Tao4dMng, The Emperor, on his part, 
wished to respond to this desire and promulgated an 
edict asking the master of the Law, Hiuan-tsang, to 
prepare the translation in collaboratioi) with Taoist 
teachers {cf. on this episode the article of M. Pelliot ; 
Auioiir d^une traduction Sanscrite du Tao4'o king in Toung- 
pacf, Vol. XIII, 1912, p. 351 ff.). After the dynasty of 
Bhaskaravarman, KSmarupa never ceased to be subject 
to barbarian races who have been gradually irlinduizod. 
The best known period is that of the Ahoms, of the 
Tai or Shan race, which succeeded in creating a kind of 
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original civilisation and in maintaining their power from 
the 13lh to the 19th century. 

The Brahmins have naturally invented a legend to 
explain the name of Kainarupa : it is there that Aama, 
Love, sent by the gods to put an end to Siva^s mourning 
after the death of his wife, and to awaken in him again 
the tender passion, was burnt by an angry look of Siva 
and then recovered his original form (rnpa). By the 
side of this childish explanation, it will suffice to state 
that the easternmost province of the kingdom of Assam, 
on the very coniines of Burma, bore the name of Namrup ; 
Namrup was on the other side of the Likhu, which marks 
the religious limit of Kamarupa on the East, midway 
between this river aud the Upper Chindwin, in a hardly 
accessible region which has always served as a shelter 
for the vanquished. The climate there is deadly ; an 
Assamese proverb, quoted by Gait {Ristori/ of Assam, p. 
144) says that if a bird flies over the country, the bats 
get back their lives, and if steel enters into the soil, 
it will change into wax. A Brahman would not have . 
felt any difficulty in interpreting the name Namrup as 
NamarQpa, a compound so natural and so familiar that 
it would seem to suggest itself spontaneously : Narna- 
rtipa, name and form, are the essential categories into 
which existence is resolved. But the Philosophy of the 
Upanisads is out of place in this wild corner and the 
Metamorphoses still more so in Kamarupa. We have 
here “ barbarous ■” names in which the same element noted 
as rup and Sanskritised as fUpa, is associated with pre- 
formatives ham and fiam. It would not, therefore, appear 
strange if we discover the same element with the pre¬ 
form ative Urn formed with the prefix ka regularly 
increased by nasal. It is this combination which 
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appears to me to be at the root of the name of 
Tamralipti. 


Tamralipti was for centuries the greatest port of the 
Bay of Bengal. It is there that the missions exchanged 
between A§oka and the King of Ceylon embarked and dis¬ 
embarked 88 ; XIX, 6). Fa-hien embarked 

there for Ceylon ; Yi-tsing disembarked there when coming 
from China and it is there also that he embarked for 
fSrivijaya in Sumatra. The city, on account of its 
importance, is frequently mentioned in stories ; the Maha- 
bharata also mentions, very often, the city, the kingdom, 
and the king, e.ff. 1, 186, 6993 ; II, 29, 1098 ; 51, 
1874- VI, 9, 364,- VII, 70, 2486 ^ 119, 4716...The 
Jaina PrajuSpanS calls the city the capital of Vahga 
in the list of the arit/as of the first order, the hJiettari^a 
which we have already quoted many times : Uayagiha 
Magaha Camp'^ Arhga taka TamaliUi Vaihga ya {Ind, 
St., XVI, 397). The Dasakumara (story of Mitragiipta) 
makes it a city of Suhma. It commanded the entrance 
and the exit of the river Ganges. To-day, it is a market- 
town with some thousands of souls, called Tamluk, on 
the Rupnarayan, not far from its confluence with the 
Hughli. It is strange that the name of such a famous 
city has never taken a definite form. The dictionary of 
Herneandra quotes (V. 979) four forms of the name : 
Tdmaliptd, Ddmalipta, TmalipU, Tamalinl, and besides 
two surnames : Siamhap^r and Visnngrha ; the Trikanda- 
Sesa (2, 1, 11) adds Tdmalikd. The Sabdakalpadruma 
adds even another Tawolipil, To all these designations 
we must add another which is met with the most often, 
Tdmralipta {% In almost all the passages, the manus¬ 
cripts hesitate and the two forms tamra and lama are 
alternately given in the same text. The Chinese pilgrims 
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transcriba ^ (Fa-hien), or (HiuaD- 

tsang) and Tan-7m4Ui ® (Yi-tsiug). Ptolemy (VII, 1, 76) 
writes Tamalifces. MacOrindle {Trtd. Ant.^ XIII, S64.) 
has compared Tamalifces with the name of Falucto^ men 
tioned by Pliny, VI, 18, on this side of India. The 
name of TamraliptI seems to have been transported to 
Cambaye in the course of the middle ages : the Panca- 
da'(id>achaitraprabandka (eel. Weber, § 3) begins one of its 
tales with : StambkatlMe Tamalipiyadh Jayaharna- 
hhupagThe ^'in Cambay, at TSmraliptI, in the palace of 
the Xing Jayakarna;’^ and the Simhasanadvatriuisika 
{hid, Skul., XV, 252) begins with the history of a king 
Tamra]ipfcar§i who lives in Giijrafc, between the Sabarmati 
and the Mahi [Ourjarimandale Sabhravati-MaJiilaiidilyor 
antare mnaih vidyak taka raja TdmraHptar§ih), Weber 
says in his note on this passage {Paflcad,, p. 71) that 
Cambaye bears also the name of Tdmratati^ or Trambavatt 
from Guzerafci trambum^^^k. tamra ‘‘copper’’ because 
according to the legend, the city had in ancient times 
a wall of copper. Weber does not give the reference ; he 
probably got his information from Biibler, who is quoted 
in the notice on Cambaye. It is probable that the name 
of Stambapnr, given as synonym of Tamralipti by 
Hemaeandra, applied in reality to Cambaye, the Sanskrit 
name of which is StawbJia4lrtha —Prakrit JihambJia, Fancy 
has been given a free play on these numerous variants. 
The Imperial Gazetteer of India 5. o. Tamiuk, writes 
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The very name of the city points to its ancient un¬ 
orthodox oharaeter; but it has been so cleverly mani¬ 
pulated that it has at last become a title of honour. 
The Grammarians derive the word from taMO {tanzasy 
lipta, ^ tainted by obscurity or sin.* But a legend relates 
that Visuu^ under the form of Kalki, having got heated 
in destroying the demons, let his sweat fall on the earth, 
and the place which was fortunate enough to receive 
this sacred perspiration derived its name from that and 
became a holy place {^dma fatigue **^Upia). All these 
pretended etymologies show once more the uncertainty and 
the embarrassniont of the interj>reters. Tanmlinl, Tamalika 
are hopeless efforts to find a meaning out of this 
mysterious groups of syllables ; one has tried to discover 
there the name of the tree ^amdlcZt Xanthochpmiis picf^ijrms 
(Lushington, Lklj u. 178), The Jaina Bhagavatl in the 
second Pataka tells the story of a Moriyaputta of Tamalitti 
who called himself Tamall and seems to have been 
the object of a local cult. Copper, tamray appears to 
have discouraged the exegetists, who, however, could have 
given to Tamralipti also, as to TamravatT = C ambaye, the 
walls coated with copper,” One sees now how futile 
it would be to attempt a literal interpretation of so many 
geographical names of India with idmuiy as the first 
element. The list is infinite ; the most famous case is the 
name of Geyloii, Tdmraparnl, Tambrapaml. or Taprohane of 
the G-reeks, If copper has sometimes its rahon d*etre there, 
iu most cases it only reveals an ancient prefix tarn, placed 
at the beginning of old denominations ; such is the case with 
Tamralinga, Tamalinga, T9m(bo)l9ng, which we have 
considered above. 

If the first element of Tam(r)alipti can be thus 
explained, it may not be impossible that the second Upy 
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corresponds to /•%, becoming in Sanskrit rupa, from Kamrup 
sjiKamarupa. The kingdom of Tamralipti almost bordered 
on Kamarupa ; To pass from one to the other lliiian- 
tsang had only to traverse the small kingdom of 
Saraataba. The river which waters Tamlnk, the Riipa* 
Narayana seems to preserve in the first element of the 
eornpoand the pre-Aryan word which appeared also in 
the name of the country. The correspondence i{Up) = 
n{mp) is possible j the modern name Tamlnk seems to 
have preserved the timbre of the real vowel, altered in 
the Sanskrit adaptation. (The final ^ of Tamlnk, • sub¬ 
stituted for p of nipi is normal in the present domain of 
Tibeto-Barmans ; at the time of writing this, I receive 
the Report of the S>%iperiuiendeni^ Archaeological Surveyy 
Burma, 1923 ; on page 23, I find that the saint Upagupta 
of Sanskrit Buddhism is, venerated in Burma under the 
name of IJpagok). The name of Siivijaya, now put 
again in full light, shows constantly an identical altera¬ 
tion ; the Chinese transcriptions always render the 
Sanskrit syllable vi by the character which desig¬ 
nates Buddha and of which the pronunciation bud is not 
doubtful. The timbre u{o) is still preserved in the Arabic 
transcription Sribuaa., Serboza. On the opposite border 
of the vast domain of Indian civilisation, the name of 
Kapiha {Gagma (plant diruit Cyrus in Pliny, VI. 92), 
becomes in the Tibetan translation of the Maha-Mayurl : 
Jca. hi, sa. The identity Kapisa==Kabu§a leads to the 
question whether it can extend to Kamboja also. It is 
surprisingj ^*ct, to observe that according to the Chinese 
documents, the role of Kapisa seems to have been of 
the first importance for India in polities and religion, 
while its name, so to say, is hardly ever met with in Indian 
literature. The Maha BhSrata which is so well acquainted 
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with the North-West of the Indian world, does not 
mention Raping even once, while the name of Kamboja 
appears there almost incessantly, Kamboja and Kapisa 
seem to be two attempts to render the same foreign word 
in a language which did not lend itself to the purpose : 

Jiim ; of 4 each has a labial followed by a palatal, 

b f 

unvoiced in the first case and sonant in the second ; the 
middle term seems to have been in the two oases a spirant: 
/ and z both of which are wanting in Sanskrit. The 
spirant appears in Greek also, in the sibilant of the pi’oper 
name Kambyses = Kaf n) bujiya, the son of Cyrus, of whom 
the name probably recalled one of the conquests of his 
father, the destructor of Kapi^S. In any case, the two 
spirants seem to be quite clear in the title of Kad^Mzes 
claimed by the Kushans, when their power had spread from 
the district of Kuoi^shudn^ to that of hao-fu ^ KffMdu in 
Chinese transcription. The title of Kadphizes is symmetri¬ 
cal with the title of Taxiles, under which the king of 
Taxila-Taksasila whose personal name was Ambhi, is famous 
in the history of Alexander. Both are tadraja, according 
to the terminology of Panini, lY, I, 174- Kamboja 
has even the honour of a special sutra, IV, 1, 175, 
hmihojU M : there is no Vrddhi for designating the 
king ; he is Kamboja (and not Kamboja). It is an excep¬ 
tion which KUyXiyana and Vata<fijali extends to a series 
of princes: Coda, Ka(Jera, Kerala and which Candragomin, 
11,4,104, completes with Saka, all ''margraves,” chiefs 
established on the borders of India. I do not want to 
push this complicated question further here. I propose 
to take it up again elsewhere in detail with a view to 
drawing certain conclusions that bear on the history of 
the Kushans io partieuWr, Twill quote here only one 
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case which is very charaeteristie of the alternation Kapisa- 
Kamhoja. The Ramilyana, in the Kashmirian recension 
(Weber, Bamayana, p. 35 note), reads in the verse IV, 
44., 23, Arattmi Kapimm K^emendra, in bis 

Mahjari Tiv. 252), writes AratUi Bidki Kmboja^ , Between 
the i of Kapi^a and the a of Kamboja, the intermediary 
appeals to be a softanalogous to the French Uy which 
Sanskrit does not possess and which is supposed by the 
alternation oi {Bn) vi {jaya) of {Bhe4iyfo {-ht^) 

{she) in the Indonesian domain. In precisely the same 
domain, we find a name analogous to but not identical with 
Kamboja ; it is Kam-vuja, the present Cambodge, which the 
Singhalese and the Tibetans have equally made Kamhoja^ 
but which never appears with an o in the epigraphie texts 
written on the spot. Kam-vuja seems to make a counter¬ 
part of Sr!-vija(ya), and specially of the form transcribed 
hy San-J^o-U'i {^Bam’>hu^’](iy) \tx Chinese and noted as 
mmboja in Javanese (for different forms of this name 
cf, Ferrand, J. A., 1919, II, 158). Sehlegel {Toimg-paOy 
II. 176) had already supposed the relation between 
Kmboja and Semboja, in which he found the Malay name 
of the Plv-Mifia aeuHfoha j; but it is a plant of recent 
importaitiott, a native of central America and now spread 
over India and Indonesia (Lushington, List, 1825 ; Pagoda 
tree: Jasmine spurge; Spanish American Jasmine); the 
names which it has received in Uriya {yommpiye), and 
in Tulii {gosampige ; sampai) are manifestly related with 
the Malay iiame. If the relation between Kamboja and 
Samboja be exact, it will be necessary to go back still 
farther to explain it. it may be then questioned whether 
the name at the bottom is not that of the Bhojay which it 
is true, has an aspirate initial ; hut the analogy of 
the words hhojmiay Wioga and others derived from the 
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root bhij in Sanskrit was strong enough to introduce this 
alteration. The Bhojas have been admitted to an elevated 
rank in Brahmanical society, on account of their alliance 
with Krsna; the Maha Bharata in which they often appear 
generally associates them with the Vtsni and the Andhaka, 
the two principal clans of the party of Krsna. But Asoka 
classes them still anaongst the frontier countries (Edict, 
XllI) on the same footing with the Yavana and the 
Kamboja. The geography of the PurSnas (Aiark,, 57, 
58 j fayu, 45, 132; Matsya; 113, 52) classes them 
amongst the populations of the Vindhyas where 
they are found with the Kosala, Tosaia, Utkala, 
etc.* In modern times the name Bhoja became more 
familiar than that of Kamboja and reacted on the 


^ By a aiogular chance, the name of Kamboja and that of 
Cambodge present, iodependently and at a very long interval, the 
same alteration of the initial. Ptolemy, VI, 11, 6 when describing 
Bactriane, places to the aoutb of the Oxus the Tambyzoi by the aide of 
the: Tokhmoi; it is not at all doubtful that Tnmhyaoi is here the 
equivalent of Kamhoia as Tokharoi of TuJchdra. 

On the other band the name of Cambodge bus undergone in China 
a final tmnaformation or rather deformation at the beginning of the 
17th century; the name (of Kan-po-tche) becomes there Tong-pu- 
tch'ai (Pelliot, B.E.F.E,0„ II, 125). Prof. Pelliot proposes to con¬ 
sider the character which is read as tong as faulty and to substitute for 


the character 




whicbi 


kien. It is not perhaps 


a mere ohanoe ; the initial k, becoming palatalised has in both 
the oases changed into a dental. 

To note further that one of the moutha of the G-angea, the weatern- 
WSti, bears in Ptolemy, VII, 1. 18 & 30 the name of Kamhuifon, 
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latter. The last dynasty of Vijaynagar, in the 16th 
oentury, regularly couples the two names : its princes pride 
themselves of being honoured by Ka'tbjbhqja-Bhoja-Kalinga, 
etc. Sec for example Sp. Ind. XI, 8.34 ; XII, 343 ; 
XIII, 229, XVI, 813. The name of Kamboja is always 
written there as KSMuya in imitation of Bhoja. The 

pandits of Vijayanagar could have produced in support of 

their spelling an almost sacred authority ; the grammarian 
YSska, the predecessor of Panini, in the famous passage of 
the Nirnkta, II, 1, 4, where he mentions the use of the verb 
sav in the sense of “going” amongst the Kamboja adds 
a curious interpretation of the name : iavatir galikaitna 
Kamhojesv era hha^yale Kambojdh Kambalabhojdh kamaniya- 
hhoja vUamhal<vkkmmmpMamti... ‘‘ The Kamboja, these 
are “ Bhojas with the mantle of wool {knmBala),” or “ the 
Kamboja as Wwya, (desirable) ” ; the desirable (for 
them), is a mantle of wool (on account of the cold, 
adds a gloss).” Yaska gives this etymology in order to. 
show clearly the position of the Kamhojas in relation to 
the Aryas, whose linguistic usage he opposes to that of 
the Kamhojas in the following sentence ; the Kamt-hoja, 
as they are a branch of the Khoja, do not form a part 
of the Arya. Thus, at an ancient epoch close to what 
is called the Vedio period, an erudite and sagacious 
grammarian analyses the name of the Kamhojas, as we 
propose to do, into kam + bhaja and he frankly admits 
his difBculty in explaining by Sanskrit the element 

plaeiici at the head of the name. 

After this long digression, my attempt to discover 
in Tamalipti a oorrespondance with the name Kamarupa 
may perhaps not seem so daring. Besides, I do not pretend 
to put forward anything except a hypothesis for discussion. 
Whatever may be the final issue, it would not affect the 
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eonclasions of our work. These pairs of ethnics, identical 
in form, difereatiated only by their initial, apply to 
regions placed by couples in close juxtaposition. The 
process of diJIorentiation by au initial preformative is 
foreign to the two groups of languages, Aryan and 
Dravidian, which have created the civilisatiou of historic 
India. It is characteristic of a family of languages, 

which is even to-day spread over a vast domain, from 
the Himalayas to the Island of Falks, and which still 
maintain themselves in the hills in the interior of India. 
The later representatives of this ancient race are the 
unconscious inheritors of a civilisation which bad its 
greatness. It had created in India veritable political units 
of a considerable extent, so strongly linked with the real 
life of the country that they have continued to exist 
across the millenniums up to our days. The parallel 
existence of these twin ethnics, as it were, sometimes they 
• are triplets, throws a curious light on the political and 
social constitution of this civilisation. Mr. James Hornell, 
in a brilliant essay on the origin and tiie ethnological 
signification of the Indian boats {Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. VII, 3, 19^0) has been led 
by bis researches of a technical character to conclusions 
which he had to accept he says, though he was not 
prepared for them, and these conclusions are not without 
analogy with ours. He admits a strong Polynesian 

influence on the Pre-Dravidian population of the Southern 
, coast of India: a wave of Malayan immigration must 
have arrived later, after the entrance of the Dravidians 
on the scene, and it was they who brought from the 
Malaya Archipelago the cultivation of the cocoa-tree. 
I still recall, as a sort of excuse for my boldness, that 
the erudite and inventive A. Weber was not afraid to 
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point out the possible relation between an unexplained 
word, which remains still inexplicable, tahnmm^ which 
he bad met with in the Veda of Magic (Atharvav.; V, 13) 
in a formula against the poison of serpents and the 
Australo-Polynesian word tahoit, (Sitzb. Ak, Wiss, Berlin^ 
1876, XXXI, p. 684) ; he thought of a late borrowing, 
coming from India .by way of the Indian colonies of 
Indonesia. Barth, when criticising this Memoir in the 
Bulletin des Eeli'gions de Vlnds {Qluvres, II, p. '^54), 
reasonably observed : ** It attaches a very great fortune 
to three obscure syllables lost in a corner of the Atharva- 
veda"*’• he added nevertheless: ‘‘If there be a relation 
between the two words, it would be rather, as it seems to 
me, in the inverse sense.'' There is occasion now to take 
the question up again and to pursue a methodical research 
to disclose the influences which this past had exercised on 
the development of Indian civilisation. Prof. Przyluski has 
already boldly opened the way for the vocabulary {Mm, 
Soc, Ling,, XXII, Wo, Bull. Soe. Ling., XXIV, 118 ff.). 
We must know whether the legends^ the religion and 
the philosophical thought of India do not owe anything 
to this past. India has been too exclusively examined 
from the Indo-European standpoint. It ought to be 
remembered that India is a great maritime country, open 
to a vast sea forming so exactly its Mediterranean, a 
Mediterranean of proportionate dimensions—which for a 
long time was believed to be closed in the south. 
The movement which carried the Indian colonisation 
towards the Ear East;^ probably about the beginning of the 
Christian Era, was far from inaugurating a new.route^ 
as Columbus did in navigating towards the West. 
Adventurers, traffickers and missionaries, profited by the 
technical progress of navigation and followed, under the best 
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oonditions of comfort and efficiency, thtr way traced 
from time immemorial, by the manners of another race, 
whom the Aryan or Aryanised India despised as savages. 
The daring and skill of these men she was anahle to 
appreciate before and she oontinned to ignore all that 
she owed to them. 
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Non-Aryan Loans in Indo-Aryan 

Sanskrit Mata'hga ^ 

The elephant is capable o£ taking objects by ite trank. 
This is why in some languages its name is derived from 
the word signifying "hand." In Sanskrit haMn. karm, 

» elephant ” means an animal which has a hand {hasta-, 
ktra-y In a part of the Indonesian group, liman is a 
name of elephant derived from “ hand.” 

In the Austro-Asiatic languages the words which 
mean ‘ hand ’ fall under two principal types ; with or 
without the final consonant. 

(а) With the final consonant ; dialects of the Malay 
peninsula : long, tang, tak (cf. Khmer dang [tesy] ; Stieng 
tang “ the wrist, handle ”). 

(б) Without the final consonant: Mon toa \_ta^s ; 
Khmer dag [to'l ; Annamite tag Palaung tat ; Santali 

B is probable that all these forms originated from 
an ancient ta-h (Skeat and Blagden had already proposed 
tail with reservation) as in the Austro-Asiatic languages 
a final consonant often disappears and yields place 
to a voealie element i and g. It is thus that one 

1 .lean Praylaeki. Socidtd <U LinguMqm. 1925 

(J9) , pp. 9B“103. 
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may explain the forms like Malay and Rafcak fanan ; 
Malajgjashy tanan; Cam taiiin ; Jarai t'&han, all of which 
mean “ hand.” 

Some of the dialects of the Malay peninsula for 
designating * elephant ^ has a word with the element 
tan, fori : tangal^ maintong. 

If some of the details of these modern forms are very 
obscure, the case is different with Indo-Aryan matanga 
“ elephant.” One can discover there, at the first sight, the 
element tail preceded by the prefix ma. Mataiiga-, which 
is thus the name of an animal, is also used sometimes 
to mean an aboriginal tribe of India, as it very often 
happens {of. Oldenberg, La religmi du VMa, trans. 
Henry, p. 71, 72). 

The existence of a prefix ma- in the Austro-Asiatio 
languages is proved speeiadly by the following example : 
it is found in Santali mara'ii which A. Campbell translates 
as “great, large, big, huge, to become or cause to 
become great, large, big, huge; first-born, principal, 
head, chief ” ; marari is derived from a root ran, Ian and 
a prefix ma- as is indicated by the words which mean 
great in languages of the same family : Cam, prami^ 

Jarai proii, gloih. In modern Annamite Idn “ groat 
has only preserved the root. But the middle Annamite 

mlon still preserved, in the 17th century, the trace of 
the element ma. 

In Khasi a particle of emphasis ma- is placed before 
tbe pronouns. “ Ma- prefixed emphasises the pronoun ; 
nga la ong, ma - ngar=:l said, even I ” {Linguistic Survey 
of Imiia, II, p. 9). It even seems that this particle of 
emphasis used in polite forms before the pronoun of the 
second person exists in a contracted form along with it. 
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In face of Bahnar thy Kaseo^ and Halang ai *‘you, 
thou/^ there is in Kon-tu and Sue mai^ and in Annamite 

may or mky which have the same meaning, In Stieng 
two different forms either with or without m, exist side 
by side for specific use ; ii is used when speaking to a 
woman and nm when addressing a man. 

Sanskrit mayUra-f maynka-t maruha-. 

A name of peacock mayura- already appears in the 
Kgveda. Prof. Juies Bloch has recently compared it with 
Dravidian, Munda and Indo-Chinese forms (B S,L. XXV, 
p, 16). The principal Austro-Asiatic forms are the 
following ; 


Santali 

marak' 

Savara 

m,ara 

>1 

Cam 

(iMrak 

Malay 

niera 

Crau 

hrak 

Stieng 

hr ah 

Mon 

mra 

these words 

present a final 


ancient form seems to have been marak preserved almost 
intact in Santali where Ic^ is the notation of implosive. 
Tn msrak the prefix ma can be isolated from the root rak 
which imitates the cry of this bird. In fact in the Santali 
dictionary of A. Campbell the following wmrd is found. 
rak' to weep, to beseech, the call, cry or note of 

a beast, bird or insect.” 

Amongst the examples given under this word we have : 
marah' rah' “ peaeock-erow which is earlier than cock- 


crow'. 
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The same syllable rak explains Malay sorakf Khmer 
srek md JaLvai kraih, ail of which mean cry.The 
peacock, of which the shrill cry is beard before that of 
the cock is the bird that cries rak. In Sanskrit a name 

of peacock is m-aruka which is formed after the Anstro- 
Asiatic word, if one accepts the equivalence of which 
I have already given examples in a previous article 
(B. S. L. XXIV, p. 120). 

Besides maruka- another name of peacock in Sanskrit 
is mayvka mentioned in the supplement of the 
dictionary of Hemaeandra. The change of the first into 
the spend of these forms can be easily explained in 
the Austro-Asiatic languages. It is thus that we have in 

Malay merah^ Cam. moriah, and Jarai for the adjective 
“ red.*' 

Maynka and mayura, which have the same meaning 
are so much similar to each other that nobody is justified 
in separating them. Moreover, one feels tempted to 
think of their relationship because -ha and -ra are regular 
suffixes in Indo-Aryan, But how has one passed 
from the one form to the other ? The Vedio language, 
learned and aristocratic, has transposed the popular word, 
and images to a higher plane ; it is just the cause of its 
obscurity and prestige. Mayuka- borrowed from the abori¬ 
ginal tribes was of too humble an origin to be used in the 
Vedie hymns for the most noble bird. Was it possible to 
change the termination ? Maynha- had the appearance of 
being formed from mayudrka--.'^ In substituting •ha by -ra 
an unexpected and consequently less popular aspect was 

^ The Indo-Aryans were accustomed to this kind of arbitrary 
analysis. The word suia—* god,* for instance, has been created in an 
tin justified manner by isolating the initial a from amra- 




I^iven to the word. Perhaps the sufiBx -ra was also more 
respectable than “ha as it opposed its popular equivalent -“la, 

'May%rii“^ once admitted into the religious literature, 
bad evolved like other Iiido-Aryau words. The existence 
of a Prakrit form mora explains the name of the Maurya 
dynasty. This word which the Chinese translators render 
by ‘'the family of the Peacock” is bo be classed with 
Matanga amongst the names of tribes and royal clans 
related to animal or vegetable of which the list will grow 
with the progress in our research. 

Thus the prefix wa-, which we have discovered in 
Santali maran and in several Austro-Asiatic pronouns is 
found again ab the beginning of the names of “ elephant ” 
and ^‘peacock.” The elephant, the lord of the forest, 
and the peacock, the king of birds, occupy a high place 
in the order of beings; maran qualifies that which is 
either physically or morally great; in Khasi the particle 
tna- is emphatic. To what extent is the element ma a 
real prefix ? Is it not rather an element of vocabulary, 
a word having an augmentative value ^ In a large 
number of Indo-Chinese and Indonesian languages mas 
or ma/i is a name of gold, tlie precious metal par excellence. 
In Javanese the same word rms which means ‘gold’ is 
also a title of noblese, In Stieng mak means ‘ great ’ 
and in Bahnar there is mah “gold” and ma “straight, 
the right side.” 

I’lie problem only can be indicated here as it presents 
itself almost in the same manner as other prefixes. 
Thus the prefix tarn which we have found out in Indo- 
Aryan tambulam “betel ” (B. S. L. XXIV, p. 256), 
normally precedes the names of trees in Stieng and 
Bahnar, is used in the languages of the same family 
to form the name of ‘ tree ’: tam-lon, tdm4oh^ iom-cki 
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Stieng, under the forms 
which means ‘Hrunk of a 


(liim [tomli tom, a real name 
tree, principle, origin.’* 

- .Sansiciut makuior '^, ?/ mk ' uia * 

As soon as we admit that in certain words the exis¬ 
tence of prefix ma~ had probably the augmentative value 
and was susceptible to take the form mu- we can try 
to analyse in the sanoe way other Indo-Aryan words 
suspected to have been borrowed from the Austro-Asiatic 
languages. It will be seen later on that makuta-, mnkuta- 

diadem *’ contain the same prefix ma-, mu-. Murala, 
the name of a fish is also the name of a people (Kaika- 
mriUagara., 19, 96), which has been assimilated to Kerala 
(Diet, of Saint-Petersburg under murala) ; besides Murala 
or Mnrandala is the name of a river in the country of 
Kerala, We have here a play of suffixes and infixes which 
denotes an Austro-Asiatic origia. From Iterala- one 
p?i8se8 to murala by a substitution of the prefix mu- for 
he- and muranclala is derived from murala by the iiifixation 
of nd, a double infix frequent in the Austro-Asiatic lan¬ 
guages. In supposing that ma-, mu- has here too the 
augmentative value it can be understood why this prefix 
has been used for designating a river, a people or an im¬ 
portant tribe and the fish eponymous with this tribe. One 
may be even, tempted to explain in the same way Vedio 
wmrw^,naine of wind, of the wind-gods and of the tempest, 
of which no satisfactory explanation has as yet been given. 
If the peacock '^maruliia) is the bird that cries,** could 
not the wind and the Maruts be called “ those who cry ” 
or the roarers** f In one of the Sakai dialects (Malay 
peninsula) partly is the word for wind with which one 
may compare, in the same region, ru roar ** (like a tiger) 
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and M6n paru roaring, sound.’^ Ifc is true that we 
have in Sanskrit mami and not ‘^mariik, but there is 
in Indo-Aryan a root md meaning precisely to cry, 
tolanaent, to roarand the nouns like rntam ‘'cry/' 
and Budra the roarer,” name ot the great god, the 
chief of the Maruts. It might be conceived that by 
analogy with rnd, rutam, the name of wind became matni. 
But here is merely a conjecture. The study of the 
proper names in Indo-Aryan cannot yield in many cases 
definite results so long as we ignore the importance of 
Austro-Asiatie contributions to the religion and civilisa¬ 
tion of ancient India/ 


‘ Before publishing such a cono prehen si ve study I have begun to 
show in two monographs the influence of the Austro-Asiatic civilisation 
on the religious and social inatitutioua of ancient India : Etudes 
Asiatiques, La princesse b. Vodeur de poisson et la n&gt dam les tradi¬ 
tions de VAsie ofientah and Journal Asiatiqite, 1924, II, p. 101 ft’. Le 
prologue-cadre des Mill6 ot nne miU et le theme du ^vayarkvara. 
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II 

Names of Indian Towns in the 
Geography of Ptolemy ^ 

p 2 ira is one of the words which mean town ” in 
Sanskrit and names of towns ending in pura were numerous 
ill ancient India, It is, therefore, quite strange that 
we meet only two such names in the Tables of Ptolemy : 
8^.Iampaura and Mapoura/^ We find besides a town 
which is called in different manuscripts either Pentapolis 
or Mentapolis and this word may be a hellenised form 
of an Indian name ending in pura. The prologue of the 
Suha-mptaii mentions a town called Pafieapura and places 
there a family of Brfihmanas.^ Pentapolis represents 
exactly Pafieapura. Pentapolis therefore is comparable 
to Pentagramma (PtoL I, 57 ), which seems to stand 
exactly for PaficagrSma. The federation of five villages 
{paficap'amt) Vi,\:e known to the law texts {Yajfiavalkya, 2 , 
272 ). In Pentagramma only the first part of the name 
is Greek, but in Pentapolis the whole name is such. 
The hellenisatiori of some loponomiea should not astonish 
116 in a book which enumerates countries like Argyr^ 

‘ Jean Prayluski, BuUeiin de la BocUt4 de Linguisliguet 1926 (a3), 
pp, 218-229. 

^ I refer once for all to the edition and index of Mr. Benoo, La 
g^ographie de PtoUmie, L'Inde {VU, .1-4), Tans, Champion, 1926. 

® The same town is algo ipentioned in tho 40th section of the 
worl?. 
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and Khrys^ and inlands like Hepfcan^sia and Trin^sm. 
We know on the otb er hand that some Indian towns were 
formed by agglomerations * and this fact justifies names 
like Pancapura, Pancagr&ma. 

By the side of names in -pum we find names of towns 
of the type Hippokoura, Barakoura. Koura was no 
doubt an Indian word meaning ^nown.” The Mahabhgrafca 
mentions on- several occasions the town of Dantakura and 
associates it with the name of the Kalinga people. It 
does not seem to be doubtful at all that Dantakura was 
*‘a geographical name either analogous to or identical 
with Dantapura/* the town of the Kalingas (S. Levi : 
Mtes fndtennes in Jonrn. As., 1926,1, 48- '5, mfra, App. to 
Part III). Dantapura may mean the city of elephant's 
tusks.’' The country of Kalinga was famous for its 
elephants (Le Pamdrvana et Us FmidraUUs dn Buddha, pp. 
117-8). Dantakura being a designation analogous to 
Dantapura, it is tempting to suggest the equivalence-: 
pura ^Mra It will be seen just now that this 

hypothesis explains a certain number of facts. 

In names like Hippokoura, Barakoura, the intervocalic 
occlusive k can easily change into a sonant y. This is whv 
we find in the Tables of Ptolemy another type in 
-goura by the side of that in Nagagoura, 

Souannagoura^ Astagoura. Naga no doubt stands for 
“ dragon ”; Sonatina for suvar^i {of. V&li samri/^} 
gold asta for asta “ eight." Nagagoura was probably 
the city of 7idga (of modern Nagpur) ; Sounnagoura, 
''the city of gold” and Astagoura a name with.a 
numerical element at the beginning comparable to 

^ On the different agglomerations comprised under the sole came 
of VaiaSli, cf. Uvasa^adatie. edit. R. Hnefale, loU. 1, n. 8. 
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Pentapolis, Pentat^ramma.' The mauuscripts t>f Ptolemy . 
mentions still another town called Gammogoura or 
Brammokotira, The last reading conveys an acceptable 
meaning. Brammokoura was doubtless the city of Braiima 
{cf. in F^tolerny the towns Bramme and Bramma and 
in Burma the famous Prome). The hypothesis pum^s 
kura thus becomes more probable. 

I have shown elsewhere {Journ. An.^ 1926, pp. 25-9) 
that in some Indian names the initial frequently disappears. 

This phenomenon explains the passage q{ pura or hura 
to iira. In fact the names of towns ending in -oura are 
numerous in Ptolemy : Poloperoura, Koreoiira, Karoiira, etc. 
Numerous are also the names with the termination -our. 
These names stand in the same relation to those in -oura 
as the modern names in pur to those in pura. Nagour 
for example is comparable to Nagpur and Nagaoura. 

Besides the names in the Tables of Ptolemy ending 
in -onra and •our are not without equivalents in modern 
onomasticon. Cannanore or Ka%manur or Zannur, for 
example, is the city (%r) of Krsna {cf. Hobson-Jobsotit 
s.v.) ; and to this Dravidian word ur ** city ” or “ village ** 
corresponds in Canarese uru and in Tamil ‘Ura ( Ling, Sttrv, 
hid. IV, pp. 325 & 679). It is also a priori possible that 
the names of cities in -oura and -our are derived from 
pura as well as kura. The quantity of ^ in the Dravidian 
word ura, urn, nr makes us more inclined to admit the 
second alternative.^ 

To sum up, besides the Indo-Aryan words like pura, 
grama, etc-, the names of towns in the Tables of Ptolemy 

^ For the uame of towns with “ oight “ as its first element, of. 
Atthakanagara at Sanchi Inscr., No. 204, and in Auguttara, V. 842. 

’* We have pwr in Vedic bntp«<fa has always «. 



have for their second element, a series of forms • Icmira^ 
gourat otira, our which are interconnected with each other 
and can all be explained by the single word liiira meariing 
“ city.’* 

As it often happens, the results which we have .]ust 
arrived at. raise new problems. If pura is Indo-Aryan,' 
to which languages do hum and other words of the series 
properly belong ? What is the origin of the word kura f 
* We have just seen that the word .Dctniahura seems 
to be modelled after Dantajmra, There are still two 
other forms. Bandagitla in Pliny VI, 73, corresponds 
to Jbantakura and Professor Sylvain Levi has precisely 
shown that Paloura is another term for Dandagula {Notes 
Indiennes, p. 53), We have thus four forms corres¬ 
ponding with each other : Bantapunij Bautahuraf 

JDandagula, Faloura> If we suggest the equivalence : 
pura = kura «= yw/tf=oui*a = city—then it necessarily follows 
that : 

dania = da nda ^pal ~ tusk of elephant. 

Now it renciains to be answered in which languages />a(^ 
can mean “elephant’s tusk.” We have in the Austro- 
Asiatic family : 

Malay Peninsula 
Khmer 
Stieng 
Kaseng 
Sue 

Halang 
Sedang 
Jarai, Bahnar 
Cam 
Kon-tu 


bald*, bald, baP 
phldk 
bluk 
hloh 
bdlS 
milb, 
hold 
bdla 
bala 
paid 







All these Words mean elephant's tusk” and are 
connected, with a root 'M which signifieshorn ” in the 
Austro-Asiatic languages and hence, means of defence for 
the elephant. The example of Khmer ; ipU'uk<hlduk and 
Kou-tii ; jOtt/o shows that the initial sonant h can be soften¬ 
ed into a sound JO, a fact* which explains the fovm pal which 
has been taken out from Paloura. 

It is true that the equivalence elephant's tusk” 

rests solely on the fact that pal represents Sanskrit danta^ 
But dmta signifies as well : tooth, tooth of elephant and' 
ivory, dhe Dravidian languages have the following 
w6rds for tooth {Ling. Snrv. Ind,^ IV, 650) :— 


Telugu, Malay Slam, Tamil palln 

Kaikadi pella 

KorvI pell 

Can arose hallu 

Kurukh pall 

Goncli pal 


In Paloura the element pal can therefore be either a 
Dravidian word meaning tooth or an A ustro-Asiatic word 
meaning elephant’s tusk.”^ If we consider only the 
first syllable of the word, nothing permits us to decide 
if Paloura is Dravidian or Austro-Asiatic 

Whatever it may be, Baniapma, JDantaWra^ Dandagula 
and Valoum are intimately relatod to each other. It 
seems probable that these four names were equivalent 

* Tt may be interesting to compare with these words the name of 
elephant in the Bemitic languages : Assyrian : pita, Aramean : pth 
Arab : /»/. We know that there is frequent confusion. between the 
words for elephant and “ ivory." In Greek, for example,.first 
meant *' ivory.” It is probable that Assyrian pilu, Aramean pii, etc., 
are borrowed from the languages of India. 
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fco each other and used in different dialects. These 
names reveal, alona^ with the diversity of local speeches, 
a strange ease of linguistic syncretism, because, if 
Dantapura is clearly Aryan, the other forms are at least 
partially non-Aryan ; UUra is not known to be an.Aryan 
name, and we find it associated with Sanskrit dania. We 
have here the proof of intimate penetration^ between 
Aryan and non-Aryan vocabularies arid also the indica¬ 
tion of ethnical and cultural mixture. 

It is moreover possible to go still deeper into the 
hierarchy of forms. When enumerating the towns bet\yeen 
the Pseudostomos and the Baris, Ptolemy (VII, 1, 86) 
mentions, after different localities, Karoura, the royal city, 
and then other towns which do not merit this epithet, 
and amongst them, Arembour, Koureour, Dolour, etc. * 
After the interior cities of Pandiones, such as Tainour, 
Korindour, we find Modoura, the royal city of the Paiididn, 
then other towns such as Akour, Kaliour, Eikour, and 
then Orthoura, a royal city and other cities like Abour, 
Nagour, etc. It appears that in a vast territory, Karoura 
Modoura, Orthoura were the royal cities while the names 
in -our designate the ordinary agglomerations. This 
distinotipn does not certainly hold good for other regions 
of India. It ceases to be true for the Arouarnoi of 
whom Skopeloura, the only town in -oura is not at all a 
royal city but further on amongst the Maisdloi, the only- 
city in -oum : Pitoufa is precisely called a metropolis. 
It seems that in the largest part of the Bekhan, the cities 
in -oura had a special dignity superior to that of the 
towns in -our. These differences in the onomastieofi 
should correspond to two cultural levels. The names in 
I -oura were perhaps in use in the official language while 

the names in -our belonged to country speeches. 
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Though it secerns probable that p?ira, Imra, "^gura^ nra^ 
HTf correspond to some distinct social levels it is not easy 
to define to which families of languages do these forms 
belong. Professor vSylvain Levi has thus written about 
koura : “ One is inclined to connect the final Vioura in 
Hippokoura with ^kourm, which seems to be a plural form, 
in the name Sosikourai (VII, 1, 10), which certainly 
corresponds to Tutieorin; here hourai is without any 
doubt the equivalent of the Tamil word ktidi^-iphee of 
habitation, town— (cf, the texts ; s.v. TvMcorin in Eohon- 
Johson of Yule and Burnell), But the identity kura=: 
kourai is very doubtful.*’ {ISiotea IndienvesSj p. 67.) 

Let us observe that the final —ai is not certain. Some 
MSS. give %ttreriy %urij ^'ouroi, etc., and M. Renou, who 
for the first part of the word has too hastily accepted 
the reading Mosi^^ might have had even good reason to 
adopt the reading ^kouri for the second part of the 
word—a form very near to Tamil kodi “ town.** Besides 
Ptolemy mentions a town Prokonri and a market place 
Tarakori (Vll, 4, 6 and 7) in Taprobane. I presume that 
names of this type should also be connected with Tamil 
kud'i and modern Tutieorin. The existence of forms like 
ktidif wmy urUf ur in Dravidian can explain modern 
names like Tutieorin, Travancore, Cannanore, etc.; but 
there is nothing to prove that these forms are properly 
Dravidian. The words which mean “ town ** being 
essentially words pertaining to a civilisation are always 
suspected to have been borrowed by the less advanced 
people from their neighbours. It is therefore necessary to 
examine if other non-Aryan languages of India contain 
anything of that kind. 

In the Mnnda languages we have the following words 
for village (c/l hing. Surv. Ind., IV, pp. ^72-6) ; 
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Santa]! 

aid 



Mahle 

did 

Kurku 

dhn 

Mtindari 

hatfi 



Birhar 

hdtd 

Savara 

gorjci'h 

D hangar 

hatd 




In this »roup of languages ancient may become 
a sonant, soften itself to h and can even disappear 
completely. The above forms therefore authorise us to 
suggest an ancient *hatu for village.” 

In Indonesia, on the other band the names of towns 
or villages ending in Mia are numerous. With reference 
to the circumstances, the meaning we should attribute to 
this word is that of “capital,” “fortress,” “town” or 
village.” In Java, kuta means “ the court,” “ the royal 
habitation.” To Malay and Achin huta correspond 
Minangkabao koto and Batak hnta {Enoyclopmdio Van 
Nederlandsch-Indie t 2 nd ed. s.v. koto) ^ 

Thus the Munda terms seem to be derived from an 
ancient and the Indonesian forms can be traced 

back to ktda, These two Austro-Asiatic types appear to 
bo related to the verbs meaning : to close, to enclose, 

etc., all agglomeratiouB, great or small being in ancient 
times protected by a hedge or a wall against pillage and 
enemy. 

Cam hnro'k “ close, shut, enclose, cover” 

karoli “ closing, shutting ” 

Bahnar kron “closing, shutting ” 

' It is naturally admitted fchot all these words are loans 

from Sanskrit [huta '"‘fortress”). So, many villagces without 

any importance would be, consequently, ancient fortresses and would 
baYO partly an Indian name. But it will bo just now seen that the 
problem is not so simple. 
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Jarai 

hrdj kri 

— 

Stieng 

kotah 

‘‘cover 

Annaraite 

kh'it 

“ close, en velope 

Old Javan. 
Mak. j 

kurun 

“ enclosed, shut, enchained. 

Sund. \ 

Malay ^ 


to be shut 

Tagal 

kolo'fi 

n 

Dayak 

kuron ^ 

n 


The same vowel and eoneonanfc changes which we find 
in the form of these verbs are also observed in the nouns 
meaning skin, bark, shellin the same domain. We 
have on one hand, in common Indonesian kuUt ** skin, 


bark. *■* and on the other 
continent ' 

in the 

languages of the 

(Jam 

kulit “ skin’* 

ha4nh “ bark ” 

Bahuar 

Sue 

akar 

sonkal 

If 

hoda/i „ 

Tareug, Easeng 

aukar 

>1 


Kpn-tu 





^ keidk 

If 

hefong “ scales (of 
fish) ” 

Malay Peninsula -{ 

, keto’ 

ft 

ketong “ shell (of 
tortoise) ” 


^geto 

ft 

keio^ “ egg-shell ” 

‘ We Bhoald still add to this series 
by a Uuh ” : 

the verbs meaning “ surround 

Bahnar 

hot, 

Malay 

ikat 

Stieng 

hot 

Malay Pen. ^kod 

Sedang 

Mon 

■ lat 

dakat 


c ekat 

« C/. Brandstetter ; 

: trans, Biagdeni 

, Indonesian Linguistics, p. 94. 
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The analogy between the verbs of the series " to 
enclose and the substantives of the series '' skin, bark '* 
is manifest. There is nothing to be surprised. Whether 
we mean the skin of an animal, the bark of a tree, the 
shell of a tortoise or the scale of a fish we always think 
of a cover ” and this notion can naturally be explained by 
enclosure.'^ The same root can well serve to designate 
all enclosed agglomerations : cities, fortresses protected by 
ramparts or simple villages protected by a thick enclosure 
as can bo still seen in the Par East. And thus can be 
explained Indonesian words like kuta '' town, village/* and 
no doubt, the Sanskrit words such as kuil'^a “ wall ” and 
hnta “fortress.” These last two words can be added to 
the already long list of Indo-Aryati words borrowed 
from the non-Aryan languages. 

Thus if we were to sum up, from an ancient Austro- 
Asiatic root fecf, knr, Imt meaning “to enclose, to cover” 
were derived ; 

{a) in the tables of Ptolemy the series : •honrat 
*goxiraf -ourai ’‘Our, 

(d») in Sanskrit wall/’ “fortress,” 

(c) numerous words meaning “town” or “village” 
in the Munda, Indonesian and Dravidian languages. * 
fShouId we then locate that cultural and linguistic 
horizon, from which these words so important for the 
history of institutions are derived, in the trans-Gangetic 
India ? There are facts to show that it will be a mistake 
not to look at all towards the west. 

Amongst the ancient peoples of the North-West of 
India are found the Bhadras of whom the capital Sakala 

V It can be even asked if some In do- Aryan and non-Aryan 
words meaning “bouse” do not belong to the same family. This 
question merits a separate discussion. 

X9 
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was also called Bhadrariikara. I have shown elsewhere 
that the Bhadras were also called Bhadrakara, as such 
was the name of their city.* If Bhadra be an ethnic 
name then Bhadraiiikara, name of the capital, can signify 
‘Hhecity of the Bhadras.” We can thus separate, the 
element from the name of a city of which the other 

name Sakala suggests that it might have been founded by 
a population coming from the west. 

In the same way as °koura often becomes ^ffoura in 
the tables of Ptolemy °kara also can be represented by 
numerous words ending in °(java \ Mandagara, Armagara, 
Bramagara, Margara, Kamigara, Kattigara, etc.^ 

This new type largely surpasses the frontier of India. 
Mr. Autran points out to me the ancient names of cities 
in ^hd^a and in the west of India. Sumerian 

precisely contains a root which can explain these names.® 
^ar ''to enclose, to assemble, to group” 
y’ar (bar) „ « »» 

There is still in Sumerian, 

Hr "wall”^ 

inffar " ramparts, wall.” 

Resides we know that the vowel changes of the type 
of a : : ^ are frequent in Sumerian and the root gar can 
be found under the forms: ^ 

> Vn ancien peuph du Penjah : les Udtimhara in Journ, Ah., 
1926, p. 7. 

“ Neverthelesa it is possible that in some of these names, the 
element -agara represents Sbt. dgara, 

3 Qi. C. Autran, Su-m^rim et Indo-Eurofeen, p. 82, and Delitach,. 
Smnerisches Glossar. 

* Er,, Delitaoh, GlossaT, and G. Autran SmiArien et Indo-EuropHn^ 

p.,82. 

® Autran, ibid, p. 116, . 
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£far — 

fear— “ to eonneet, to assemble ” 
kur 

The A astro-Asiatic ‘^verbal root’'/car, 7c«r, is found 
again in Sumerian with the same variations and semantic 
value. 

On the other hand in Sumerian we also find : 
uru to found ” 

habitation, oity,” 

a form which is sometimes reduced to ur.^ 

It is not improbable that the Sumerian series /tar, kttr, 
tmii nr contains some distinct roots of similar forms with 
similar meanings. 

Nothing however permits us to decide definitely if 
the Indian series huro.^ %«ra, Ura^ 'Sr, with their variants 
kara, ^ffara is properly Anstro-Asiatie or Sumerian. The 
indecisive character of the question is not at al negligible 
because it raises a new problem—that of the relation 
between Sumerian and Austro-Asiatic languages. 

Mr. Autran has already pointed out ^ that pan, the 
Sumerian word for bow is analogous to the Austro-Asiatie 
words meaning ‘‘bow, to draw a bow." It may be 
said that this similarity is purely a fortuitous one. But 
with the Sumerian series Mr, kur, uru, nr the uncertainty 
appears lo be less. The examples of such similarity can 
be however multiplied. I shall content myself in 
pointing out the most suggestive ones : 

Sumerian. ^ Auatro-Aaiatic, 

y’a “ fish " “ fish " ka. (common Austro-Asiatie). 




Delitsch, Glossar, 

Ihid, p. 123, and c/. B.8.L,, XXV, pp. 66-59. 
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Bumerian. 
liu {Ma) 

sig skin covered with 
hair,*' 

“wool” 


bnru “ fruit ” 


gida “ great ” 
ffai „ 


ma/i “ great 
lie demonstrative 


Aiistro-Asfatio^ 

^ hairs,” sok (Mon) 
sole (Stieng) 

(ftilc (Old Khmer) 
sog] 

sukV (Malay Peninsula) 
sak J 

^‘man ” hoi (common Munda) 
Imi' (Malay Peninsula) 
mono (Halang) 
henii (Lave) 
ur-^aih (Cam) 

OT-aih (Malay) 

“ fruit ” fUi 

pell (Malay Peninsula) 
pie 

plei (Bahnar) 
phle (Khmer) 

“ great ” ham 

hadu (Nibobarese) 
haru (Chowra) 
hadid (Malay Peninsula) 
Augmentative prefix ma 
Demonstrative wi, ne (common 
Austro-Asiatic). 


These analogies, of which the list is not exhausted, 
can be explained as loan-words. It is neither impossible 
that Sumerian should be related to the Austric languages. 
But it would be premature to try to choose between the 
two alternatives. 



in 

Non-Aryan Loans in Indo-Aryan 

Kodumbma^ Odtmbm'a^ 

lu a series of articles published in the MSmoires 
and the Bulletin de la SocietS de Ungimtiqne I have begun 
to show, since 1920, what the Indo-Aryan vocabulary 
owes to the Austro-Asiatie ^ languages. After having 
prepared the way, 1 have marked out in these languages 
a certain number of words of which the initial has either 

Taken from Prof. J- Przylaski’s article : Un ancieU' peuph 
du Penjab : L&$ Udumhara, J. Aa., 1926, pp. 25-86. 

® While speaking of Austro-Asiatic ” languages I attribute 
to this word a meaning of comprehensive nature not in use till now. 

I use it for designating a linguistic family which singularly surpasses 
the limits of Austrio Asia. It is difficult to find a geographical term 
which will be aufficiently general to include all the languages spoken, 
not only in Eastern Asia but also in a large part of Oceania, Africa 
(Madagascar) and no doubt to the north of the Pacific in ancient 
times. “ Austro-Asiatic ” is suggested by the hypothesis that Austric 
Asia is the region whence the people speaking these languages se^m 
to have dispersed. Such was the opinion of H. Eern who admittocl 
the continental origin of the Malayo-Polynesian peoples. This 
hypothesis has not yet been confinned by any fact. P. Schmidt 
■who was the first to speak of “Austro-Asiatic” languages reserve 
this word for the languages of the continent and makes the “ Austro- 
Asiatic ” language a anbdivision of the Austric language. This 
last term has the disadvantage of apparently confining the language, 
still largely spread to the north of the equator, only to the Anstric 
" hemisphere. Prcbabiy it wmuld bo better to reserve the word 
“Austric” for designating the languages spoken in Oceania before 
the arrival of the Malayo-Polynesians. 
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softened or completely disappeared. It is thus that for 
“ son, child we have the following’ forms : 

Iton hhon han^ 

In km the guttural initial is reduced to an aspirate. 

(Jn the other hand in Khmer mahm cottoncomes 
from an ancient ''^kamhas of which the guttural initial has 
completely disappeared {Bulletin de la SodSte de Linguis- 
tiqtiei 1924), p. 70, ^nd^supra^ p. 23). The comparison 
of the words for man and woman in the Munda languages 
reveals an analogous phenomenon : 

haf^ Iwrol, 


koro, 


' woman 


kurlf 


kara, 

korii 


hor 

era 


Here for the same root we have different conditions 
of the initial, k, h and zero. It would be easy to show 
that the same phenomenon has occurred in the ease of 
other initials in that linguistic family. Thus for salt 
we have : 

tamponing, empogat ambang ® 

For the breast,” Cam has two forms ; baraun and 
araiin. In Santali the Hibucm mbdariJJ’a is either 
hamhara or ambaro. To brang ^ bhak” in Bahnar {<Herang) 
corresponds heram in the speeches of the Malay Peninsula, 
hireng in Kawi and ireng in Javanese. It will be easy to 
multiply examples. When the principle once comes to 
light the difficulties begin in our attempt to draw con¬ 
clusions from it. 


' Mem-oires de Ui SocUU de Linguislique, 1021, p, 209 {of. supra, 
p. 29), The form han is common to several Munda languages: 
Mandari, Santali, etc. 

* Cf. Skeat and Blagden : Pagan Races o1 the Malay Peninsula, 

II, p. 702. 
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Kasinara is the Sanskrit name of a town which 
became famous by the parinirva^ui. of Buddha ; the 
Ala/iMarala (YIII, 6, v. 137 ; Xfl, 101, v. 3736) speaks 
of a people called Usinara. These names form a pair of 
which the elements can be nearly superposed ^ the most 
notable difference is due to the loss of the initial in 
the second, a phenomenon frequent in the Austro- 
Asiatio languages. Can we deduce from it that the 
pair has been borrowed from that family of languages ? 
It will be however imprudent. The apheresis is observed 
in different linguistic families. Sumerian (Autran, 
Lang lies ilu Monde ^ p. 278) furnishes some siieb examples 
and some Sanskrit words are precisely suspected to be 
loans from that language. 

Even supposing that Sumerian has nothing to do 
here and that amongst the languages which were in 
contact with Indo-Aryan in ancient times fcho.se which 
belonged to the Austro-Asiatic family were the sole to 
present cases of aphereses, it would be still imprudent 
to say that the words which have lost their initial in 
Sanskrit would necessarily be of Austro-Asi.atic origin. 
The softening of the initial appears to be due to 

the fact that, in the dialects in which it is produced 
the pronunciation of the occlusive necessitated a strong 
breath. The same pronunciation has been able to main¬ 
tain itself and produce the same effects even after the 
non-Aryan populations of India bad learnt to speak the 
Indo-Aryan languages and, since then, some words of 
Indo-European origin/ould have lost their initial. 

In short, the loss of initial in sorne^,words of Indian 
languages would not prove their Aiistro*^^Asiatic origin. I 
cannot therefore admit without reservation the following 
formula in which Prof. Sylvaiu Levi recently summarised 


MiNisr^^ 
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the results of his researches on some Indian geographical 
names : Piilinda-Kulinda, Mekala-Utkala (with the 

o-roiip Udra-Pundra-Munda), Kosala-Tosala, Ahga- 
Vanga, Kalinga-Tilihga form the links of a long 
chain which extends from the eastern coniines of Kashmir 
up to the centre of the peninsula. The skeleton of this 
ethnical system is constituted by the heights of the 
central plateau ; it participates in the life of all the great 
rivers of India, except the Indus in the west and the 
Kaveri in the south. Each of these groups form a binary 
whole ; each of these binary units is united with another 
member of the system. In each ethnic pair the twin 
beai*s the same name, differentiated only by the initial: 
k and ti and p ; zero and v or m or p. This process 
of formation is foreign to Indo-European ; it is foreign 
to Dravidian; it is on the contrary characteristic of the 
vast family of languages which are called Austro-Asiatie, 
and which covers in India the group of the Munda 
languages, often called also the Kolarian-” {PrS-ar^en 
et pre^dramdien.,,, J, M., 1923, p. 80 j supra, p. 95). 

The difference between Anga and Vanga or Udra 
and Pundra is not at all similar to that which exists 
between Pulinda and Kulinda, Kosala and Tosala. 

There is no reason to suppose that there is the same 
process of formation in all these tfases. In the group 
Vanga-Ahga/there is, I think, the same word which 
has either lost or preserved its initial and aphereses 
which is a purely phonetic phenomenon does not teach 
us anything certain on the origin of either Vanga or 
Anga. The same thing can be said about the group 
Udra-Pun^ra-Muneja, if we admit that these words can 
be rightly connected with each other. On the other hand 
the groups Pulinda-Kulinda, Kosala-Tosala differ by the 
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pei-rautation of two prefixes pu and hy, ko and and 
this. phenomenon, which is of morphological character, 
tends to prove the Austro-Asiafcio origin of the words 
in which it is observed. 

It is now clear that this discussion of principle was 
necessary before examining the significance of the group 
Kodnmhara-Odnmhara. We now know that the presence 
or absence of the initial ^ does not prove that the names 
are Austro-Asiatic. Before proceeding further it will be 
of advantage to discuss a second problem closely related 
to the first. 

A priori nothing forbids us to say; Ku linda =: K -I- ulinda; 
if I have abandoned that method of arguing it is because 
i-ithe Austro-Asiatic languages present derivatives of the 
type Ku-linda. Ka is a prefix frequently met with in these 
languages and the vowel u normally replaces there a. 
This indicates the way which we should follow. If 
Kodumbara^Odnmhara form a pair in Middle-Indian and 
Vdumbara in Sanskrit corresponds with them, we should 
start from th^ iovvck^KidumharaA Isolating the prefix 
hi- we should see if the element dimhara can be explained 
in such a group of Non-Aryan languages. In short we 
have got to see if "^kudxmbard can be normally derived 
from an Austro-Asiatic root by prefixing hi-. 

The Indian flora possess a sort of coloqnintida which 
the Botanists call lagemna vulgaris and which like a 
large number of gourds are of Eastern Asiatic origin. 
In Sanskrit the name of the fruit is iumba; we have 
also lumi'i and tumbuka. It is not at all possible to 
separate it from the word go^miba which is used for 




, , y Aft Prk. is deriTod from 8kt. udumhara bo also it is 

probable that.Pallcornea from ■' 

20 
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wftter meloa as well as for a kind of caoumber. Oodumha, 
certainly belongs fco the same family as tumba; the 
eonueetion between these two words can be explained 
by the similarity of the two fruits. 

We know on the other hand that several Austro* 
Asiatic people call themselves issue either of a gourd 
or a melon of which every seed gave birth to a man.^ 
The same myth has passed into the Indian tradition. 
The wife of Sagara, king of Ayodhya, named Sumati 
to whom 60^,000 sons were promised, gave birth to a 
gourd from which 60,000 children came out (Uauay* 
Ii cf, Ma^iahkarata III, 100; Bhagai^, Pur. IX, 8, 8). 

the Sanskrit word for gourd is also 
the name of an ancestor of the kings of AyodhyS. 
The Austro-Asiatic myth of gourd-ancestor has evidently 
been transposed in the legends of Sumati and lk§vaku, 
both of whom are placed at AyodhyS. But as it often 
happens in Indian literature, it seems that in the 
second ease, the authors have modified the myth for 
ennobling it. The epic poets could not be pleased by the 
fact that a gourd had given birth to a glorious dynasty. 
IksvSku, which properly means a gourd, has been 
personified as a hero, son of Manu-Vaivasvata {Bamag. 
I, 70, V, 20-21 ; Makabkar. 1, 75, v. 8140), or that of 
r§i Oautama {of. Rockbill, Life of the Bttddha, pp. 10-11). 
In a story of the I)ul-va analysed by Roekhill, attempt 
has been made to explain the name of Ibavakii by the 
fact that the children of rsf, Gautama had been found 
in a field of sugarcane {ikqu). This play on words should 
not deceive us; the difi'erenee between the epic and the 

* Bonifacy; Gouts d'ethnographic indo-Ghimise, Hanoi, 1919, 
p, 46; and Coebrane, The Sham^ Rangoon, 1915,1, p. 120. 
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Buddhist traditions relating to IksvSku shows how far 
the one or the other deviates from popular belief. 

As timdd is the name of a eoloquintida and as, in 
the common traditions of India and Indo-China, the 
ancestor of a family or a tribe can be a gourd, there is 
nothing strange in the fact that the MaMl/Admta knows 
the Tumbnma or Tumbura. This is the name of a people, 
apparently derived from tumba by affixing ta oy mo, oi 
which the first is particularly frequent in the Indo-Aryan 
names. As regards the affix I have shown elsewhere ' 
that it is prefixed to some Indo-Aryan loan words borrowed 
from the Austro-Asiatic languages. 

If we had altogether ignored the Pre-Aryan languages 
we could have supposed that kudmnbara is a loan word 
in tboee languages and k derived from the word for 
gourd. But our information is not limited to Sanskrit. 
In Malay, hhu means a gourd, and other cucurbits (e. 
lahu merah Cucurbita mosehata The corresponding 
forms are: 


Malay Peninsula 

Khmer 

Batak 

Malagashy 


^abu, labo 
Ibou) 
tabu 
tarn 


On the other hand in Sanskrit we have : Idhu, aldbuj 
dWM {of* Pali aidpu) “ Lagenaria vulgaris-^ 

sourd.^^ The unsettled character of these forms 
is a sufficient indication of their non-Aryan origin. The 
conoparison with Malay, Khmer, etc., confirms that 
these words have ’been borrowed from the Austro-Asiatic 
languages. 


Bull. Soc. Ling.^ t, XXVI, p.98 auiv.; sup'ptat pp. 15i9-136. 



N'lSlSfo. 



As the Indo-Aiyan words for the Lagenaria mdgaru 
are of the type tumba^ labu it is sufficiently significant that 
we have in the east: Batak tabu, Malay labu. It seems that 
in these two insular and continental regions the initial I 
permutes with L One is therefore tempted to suggest 
aa the origin of all these forms, an Austro-Asiatic form 
like "^tmuba with a cerebral inifeiaL The Ausbro-Asiatie 
languages really possessed and still possess a series of 
cerebrals—a fact which is of certain importance for the 
study of Indo-Aiyan languages. Whatever role we may 
attribute to substratum in the development of cerebral- 
isation in Indo-Aryan, the existence of a series of cerebrals 
in the Austro*Asiatic languages is a fact which nobody 
will be able to ignore. 

The cerebral, however, appears in Sanskrit go^umba 
** cucumber.'® This word can he easily explained by starting 
from an ancient ^t^mba, by adding a prefix with a guttural 
initial and by converting the intervocalic t ^ into a 
sonant. In the Indonesian languages the words for 

cucumber {Cnetmis mtivus) are comparable : 

Javanese, Malay, Sunda ... ... timun 

Javanese, Malay ... ... Jcatimun 

Madura ... ... ... an.tem.on 

The root from which tumha, etc., are derived occurs 
again iu iitmn in which the first vowel has changed its 
stem and thus mb>m. The prefix with guttural initial in 

‘ The cerebral of Hwribd which has disappeared an Sanskrit from 
the beginning of the word tumha is preserved in the interior of the word 
godumha. Similarly in some Austro-Asiatio languages, for example 
in Annameae, the old initial t has become t while it is retained at 
the end of the word. It should be remarked that in Sanskrit there 
are very few words with cerebral initial. 
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ffodumba is found again in and with apheresis 

m antemon (< ^katitemoift). The initial a of Sanskrit 
alahu is probably also the rest of an ancient prefix. 

In Javanese toalu is the form which corresponds to 
Malay labu ; wain, without doubt, comes from Huma 
{<^tmnba) by metathesis, Several other Indo-Chinese 
words for gourd can be connected with the latter: 
Bahnar pml ; llongao pjtdl; Kha par and similarly 
AnnameSe bd'u “ Lagenaria mtlgariSj gourd.’* 

We now see how many different forms the same root 
has taken in the vast domain where it has spread. It is 
little probable that these variations are solely due to the 
normal display of phonetic laws. We know that the 
words having religions -import are subject to systematic 
deformation; the word being tabooed under its normal 
form, was much changed in use. The myth of gourd- 
mother sufficiently explains the respectful fear, inspired 
by the name of this fruit and the modifications the word 
has undergone. 

On the whole, it seems that an Austro-Asiatic root 
like either accompanied by affixes or not, has been 

used to mean the cucurbit, the fruit which contains 
a large number of seeds in it. To the same family 
belongs the Sanskrit loan words: tumba, tumb%^ tumbuka, 
godkimhay Idbu^ aldhuj dldbu. The same root explains 
still a few other Indo-Aryan words. 

Udimbara is the Sanskrit word for Ficus gloraerata^ 
a tree which is native of Burma and found in India 
principally in the Sub-tlimalayan zone (Watt, 
Dictionary of conomic Prodncts of India^ s. v°. Ficus 
glomerata). The fruit of this tree resembles the European 
fig except that it is smaller and of oval shape. Its 
shape is rightly comparable to that of some small 







eoloquintidas and the Jarge number of seeds which it 
contains adds to the resemblanea-d Therefore we need 
not be surprised to find an analogy between the names of the 
coloquintida : Sanskrit tumhk, and that of Fic'm fflomerata : 
Sanskrit adumbarQ., It may be remarked however that 
the cerebral of Humha reappears in the classical Sanskrit 
form u^timbara, Sueh Tcipprocheuents seem to be more 
justified when we consider the very words for udumbara 
in the modern languages of India : Santali Iowa; Chota 
Nagpur ; Kherwarien dumerOviyB. dimeri ] Nepal 
dmnri. [Bengali dmmtr^V. C. B.]. Between lahu, the 
Malay word for different kinds of gourds (the Sanskrit 
equivalent Idbut the corresponding word in Javanese 
waiu) and Iowa the word for Ficm glomerata in Santali, 
the resemblance is as exact as possible and can be very 
well explained by semantic laws. 

What does then the initial n in ttdumbara 

represent? This cannot but be the rest of an ancient 
prefix which has now lost its initial and the analogy of 
ketimmi, godumha suggests here an ancient guttural. 
tJdumham | udimbara then would come from an ancient 
'^kuiumhara \ ^hdimbara and we are thus brought back 
in a roundabout way to the hypothesis already formulated 
above.® 

It is probably in the same family, from which Sans¬ 
krit tnmba, udwn/ihafa^ etc., come, that we have to search 
for the origin of names of some musical instruments 
and an Indian caste. LabuM^ the word for a sort of 

* In the eyes of the Austro-Asiatics the abundance of seeds was 
certainly the charaoteristic feature of these fruits, os the myth of the 
gourd-mother giving birth to cumerouB children shows. 

* Of the two kindred words for fine cotton stuff in Pali the one 
has a cerebral: hotumbara while the other has not got it .• Jcodtimhara. 
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lute is certainly derived from Skr. lahu '‘gourd/* ' 
pamarn is the Sanskrit and the Bengali name of a small 
drum which plays an important role in Indian iconography 
as the attribute of several divinities {cf. Curi Sachs, 
iJie IlmiMnstrumente Indiem and IndotmienSy 2nd ed., 
p. 75), The instrument called in Marathi ddmru^ in Hindi 
etc., resembles a gourd, with two swellings, cut in 
such a way as to have only the two hemispheric ends. The 
analogy of the names of this drum with those of the 
udumhara fruit in the Indian languages can be therefore 
explained by their common ressemblanee to some cucurbits. 
Tamhurd is the Marathi word for a kind of vtnd. It does 
not appear doubtful at all that the instrument owes its 
name to that of the two hollow appendices which are 
suspended from the tube like the gourds from their stalk. ^ 


^ Cf, also the name of a kind of Bengali violin ; alUm s&rangl 
(Ourt Sachs, p. 131), 

® This oithara must not be confounded with a lute which haa almost 
the same name : Hindi Uimhura (Curt Sachs, ibid, p. 129, fig, 90), but 
which resembles a mandolin of which the body is like a big calabash. 
Mr. 0. Sachs is of opinion that the name of this instrument is the 
same as Peraian Canhur, which is derived by metathesis from pandur, 
name of a lute in the Near East. India would have received the 
tanhur from her western neighbours and modified the name by analogy 
to that of Tumbuni, the king of celestial musicians. In fact it seems 
that Hindi tamburd designates an instrument imported to India from 
the west but it is difficult to decide if the Hindi form (amhura is 
due to a contamination with the name of Tumburii or that of the 
oithara called in Marathi. This last instrument seema to be 

indigenous in India and its name can be explained by the two 
calabashes hanging from it. It is not however impossible that 
Tumburu owes its name originally to the musical instrument which 
has the shape of a gourd or a calabash ; according to this hypothesis 
the name of the gandharva king would also belong to the family ; 
i^ur)}ha, udumbgra, etc, 
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ifl Sanskrit, is the name of a low oastie 
earning its livelihood by chanting and singing. The 
word appears under the form JDomva (jpova) in the list 
of the Mlecchas taken by Weber from the Jaina texts 
{Indiscke studienj X VI, p. 332). In the modern languages 
of India, dofne^ dhomhey domhnr^ dombarly dumhary dmnharu 
designate the degraded aborigines scattered all over 
India {Hobson- Johso^y s. v. domhe). It seems that the 
same non-Aryan word or its variants have been used 
for the musical instruments made of gourd or calabash, 
as well as for the native musicians who played on 
that instrument and the east© from which these poor 
musicians were recruited. 

On the whole, tiduw.barai the Sanskrit word for Mous 
glomerat(x, belongs to the long series of words 
borrowed by the Indo-Aryan languages from the Austro- 
Asiatic ones. Udurabara also designates a country of 
the Pen jab and its inhabitants. It has been observed 
that in the neighbouring cout»tries in the South-Sea, the 
names of peoples or countries are frequently borrowed 
from the vegetable world. If the name udimhara is of 
Austro-Asiatic origin, there is nothing surprising that the 
name of a people and a country has been derived from this 
tree. On the other hand, the economic and linguistic 
history forbids us to separate from it the word hoduwharay 
which is used for a sort of tissue as well as for the people 
who used to make it. It should therefore be admitted that 
XTdumbara, Odumbara, Kodurabara are the variants of the 
same name of an Austro-Asiatic people of Northern India. 
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I 

Paloura-Dantapura i 

( Sylvain Ljb/vi ) 

On the eastern coast of India Ptolemy mentions a 
locality called Paloura (YIIj, 16) which he chooses 
as one of the bases for the preparation of his map. 
He places Paloura at 186° 40'East x 11° 20'North at 
the entrance of the Gangetic gulf and at 20' North of the 
apkeknum where the vessels bound for the Peninsula of 
Gold ” (Khrus^ Khersonesos) ceased to follow the littoral 
and entered the high sea. The map of Ptolemy places 
the a^hetenum at the southern extremity of an imasrinary 
peninsula wbieh inclines south-eastwards starting from a 
point which approximately agrees with the Calimere point, 
right to the north of Ceylon and passes straight to 
the north for extending at last in the West-east directiozi 
towards the Gangetie delta. In his first book (1, 18, 5-7) 
Ptolemy had already discussed in detail the position 
attributed to Paloura by his predecessor, the navigator 
of Tj?r, and corrected in his own way the distance 
indicated by this navigator between Paloura and the port 
(if Sada, on the opposite coast. 

One is surprised to find that a locality placed in such 
an exceptional situation on the route of maritime commerce 
between India and the Par-East, is not mentioned else¬ 
where. The name belongs to the Dravidian type ; it is one 

’ 'C'/. J. 1925, pp. 4()-07 (JVo/e« Jvdiennes) already referred tt; 
by Pro! IPistyluald ; cf, sujyra, p, 186, 


misr/fy 



of the long series of names ending in ^onr and *oma^ 
an element, which has long been recognised as the 
Dravidian word wr “ city.’^ Caldwell {Comp. Oramnaf 
of tU Dravidian LangiiatjeBj Introd., p. .104) has explained 
the name Paloura by Tamil pAU4r the city of milk.” 
But another explanation can also be offered. In Tamil 
for * tooth ’ we have the word pallu (Telugu : pallu ; 
Canareso : ; .Malayalam : paUn ; Gond : pal, etc. ; 

cf. Itingmstic Survey, Vol. 1 V, 650-65S, No. 37) ; Paloura 
can be the ''city of tooth.” The Indian tradition is 
accj^uainted and since long, with a " city of tooth, 
Dantapura, in the country of Kalinga, just in the same 
region in which Paloura is located. It is only in the 
Buddhist tradition that Dantapui-a has become famous ; 
the name of the town is associated there with a famous 
relic, the tooth of Buddha, which is worshipped till to-day 
at Kandy in Ceylon. The common tradition on the 
division of the relics just after the Farimrvana relates 
that one of the teeth of the Master passed to the king¬ 
dom of Kaliiiga (Dtgha, II, p. 167 ; Bnddhava^aisa, Chap. 
XX VIII ; Bnlva in Rockhill, Life, p. 147). A late poem 
in Pali, the Mthavaihsa (ed. J. P. T. S. 1884) by 
Dhammakitti, relates the pretended history of this relic ; 
it was brought to Dantapura by the Muni Khema, under 
the reign of Kslidga Brahmadatta ; it remained there as 
the object of a cult till the reign of Guhasiva who for 
saving it from defilement, entrusted it to his son-in-law, 
• Dantakumara of Ujjayinl j it was taken by him to 

Ttoralipti, and thence on board a vessel to Ceylon where 
it was piously received by the successor of Mahasena, 
Kitti-siri-megha (middle of the 4th century A.D.), the 
same prince who had sent an envoy to Samudragupta 
for the Mahabodhi monastery.. The two facts are related 
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to each other ; Kitti-siri-megha seems to have imposed 
himself as a champion of Buddhist interests at a time 
when India was passing through a period of reaction 
against that religion. 

For the Buddhist tradition, Daiitapura is one of the 
most; ancient cities of India ; it appears as the first in 
the list of six cities built by Maha Govinda, in the time 
of King Renu : 

Dantapurarh Kalidganam Assakanafi ca Potanara 
Mahissatl Avantinam Sovlranan ca Rorukam 
Mithila ca Videhanam Carapa Aiigesu mSpita 
BSranasl ca KSsinaifa ete Govindamfipita. 

This versified list has been inserted in the Maha 
Govinda Sutta of the Digha Nilmya, XIX, 80 ; it is also 
found in the corresponding Sutra of the Blrghagaraa, 
extant in two Chinese versions, the one (Tok ; XII, 
0, 28% 5) incorporated in the Ghang the long 

Agarna and the other translated separately (XII, 10, 
50“, 3) by She-hu (Danapala). It also occurs in the 
Mahavastu, III, 308, Several stories of the MahSvastu 
have for their scene Dantapura in the country of the 
Kalihga, III, 361, 364 (similarly c/. also the Pali 
Jataka : Kurudhamna II, 67 ; Culla Kali'hgaf III, 
3 ; Kmnhhalcdra, II, 376 ; Kalingahodhi IV, 230) ; 
they likewise speak of events which took place 
the time when Kalinga was reigning at Dantapura in 
Kalit^ga^’ {KalmgaraUhe BantapurmagnTG Kali'hge 
raj jam Jcdrcnte). lii the Kimhhakdra (jataka) the king 
who reigns at Dantapura in Kalinga is the famous 
Karandu, whose name is associated with those of Naggaji 
of GandhSra, Dummukha of Uttara-Pancala, and Nimi 
of Yideha who abdicated for living like ascetics. Their 
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glory is not less in the Jaina literature where Karaiicju is 
transformed into Karakandu, who was also king of KaliAga 
at Dantapura ; the magnificent Jaina encyclopaedia, 
now in course of publication, the Abbidhaua-Rajendra, 
relates at length the biography of Karakaiidu (s.v.°) and 
refers to a series of texts ; it will suffice here to retain 
the account of the JJUaradh^a:^aua sutra, XVIII, 45-46, 
with the commentary of Devendra. Dantapura of Kalinga is 
also famous amongst the Jainas as the capital of King 
Dantavakra ('^vakka), “ the best of the Kaatriyas ” accord¬ 
ing to the SutraManffa I, 6, 22, specially known for 
having involuntarily roused an emulation of devotion 
and heroism between two friends, Dhanamitra and Dpijha- 
mitra, the Indian parallel of Orestes and Pylades or of 
Damon and Pythias, etc. ; the word dartla ** tooth *’ or 
tusk ** has suggested the beginning of the story : the 
wife of King Dantavakra, who was enceinte had a desire \ 
she wanted a palace entirely built of ivory; the king 
therefore orders to keep all available ivory reserved for 
his use. Unfortunately, the wife of the merchant 
Dhanamitra, who was also enceinte^ was seized by the same 
dasire ; for satisfying her the merchant and his friend do 
not obey the order of the king ; then each of them puts 
forth his claim to be punished ; the king is moved and 
pardons them {cf, Abhidhana-Rajendra s.v.^ ^acchitta^ 
VoL V, p. 186, and for the references s.v." Dantavakka). 

The Mahs-Bharata mentions a prince named Danta¬ 
vakra {^pau, ; of, Sorensen, Index^ s.v.^j but he is the 
king of Karusa, the country situated between Cedi and 
Magadha, to the south of KSsI and Vatsa. Dantavakra, 
the Karusa, is mentioned quite frequently in the Hari- 
vathSa, almost aiwa 3 >’s in -the eon^pany of Kalinga ; he 
is the terrible adversary of Kr§Da who at last kills him. 




■ *' 'Goui. 



That ifi doubtless the ongin of th© readiag adopted by 
the Southern maniisoripts, in the passage of the MahS- 
BhSrata quoted later on (p. 168) : He (Kystia) has 

destroyed the Kaliriga [and}; Dantavaktra/ 

I have not been able to discover any reference to 
Dantapura in the Brahmanieal literature; however a late 
epigraphio evidence proves that the njaino of this loeality 
was in use for a long time. King Indravamaan 
issues a donation from his residence at Dantapura 
{Bantapuravasahat ; Ep. Ind,j XIV, 86.1 : Purl© Plates 
of Indravarman, the [Ganga] year 149) while the 
kings of this dynasty generally issue their charts from 
Kaliiiganagara. Indravarman makes to a Brahmin 
the donation of the village of Bhukkukura,, in the Kilraka- 
rSgtra (modern Bluikkur in the PSlakonda Taluk), the 
place where the inscription was found. The editor of 
the inscription, G. Ramadas, observes : On the road from 
Chicacole to SiddhSntam [the name of a village which 
Mr. Ramadas wants to reconstruct as Siddharthaka- 
grama—' the village of the Buddhists ’ ! ] and very near 
this last place a large piece of land is shown as the 
sit© of the fort of Dantavaktra.’^ Mr. Ramadas, if he 
had known the Jaina legends, would not have missed 
to notice the really surprising persistence of the memory 
of King Danfcavaktra or Dantavakra (the forms alternate 
and are confounded with each other in Pi*Sknt Danta- 
vakka) about whom the legend connected with the name of 
Dantapura has been just now mentioned. 

Though the Maha-BhUrata does not contain any 
mention of Dantapura yet it refers, on several occasions in 
connection with Kalinga, to a name of which the first element 
is danta. In the 5th canto 23, v. 708), Yudbisthira, 
while recalling the exploits of his brothers speaks out, 
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‘*The SOD of Madii, Sahadeva, has vanquished the 
Kalifigas assembled at Dantakura by throwinj^ lance right 
and left 1 — 

M^rlputrah Sahadevah Kalingan samSgat&n ajayad 
Dantakure | VSmenasyan daksinenaiva yo vai rnahabalaih 
kaeeid enaib smarauti I) 

Further on in the same oanto when Satnjaya reports 
the words of Arjuna glorifying Ky^na {adhy. 47, v. 1883) : 

It is he who has vanquished the PSiidya at Kavata and 
destroyed the Kalingas at Dantakura.” 

ayaii} KavSte nijaghSna Pantjyarh 
I tatha Kalingan Dantakure mamarda | 

Against this passage the translation of P, C. Roy 
has : It was he who slew King PSiidya by striking his 
breast against his and mowed down the Kaliiiigas in 
battle,” The translator adds in a note some texts read 
hapa^e nijaghaiia meaning ‘ slew in the city of Kapabad ” 

For his translation he has followed the reading of the 
Calcutta edition: kapditna jaghma. The meaning, as 
18 evident, is quite di:ffererit. The translator has followed 
the commentary of Nilakaritha, who adopts hapdUna 
jaghma and interprets kapata as thorax, the breast as 
large as the door-piece; ” Nllakantha, in the second 
pdda^ arbitranly attributes the meaning of “the battle 
in which one shows the teeth ” to the word dantakTiru. 

The southern edition reads (adhy, 48, v. 76) kavdte 
nijaghdna and dantavaktraia mam.arda. The gloss inter¬ 
prets kavdte as nagarahheda “ a particular town ,* ” it is 
silent about the rest. It is however curious to sec the 
King Dantavaktra, persistently associated with Kalihga, 
reappearing here, even in defiance o£ the syntax which 
does not allow two accusatives juxtaposed {tathd kaliii- 
gdn dantavaktrdih mamarda). 
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The word danUMra is again mentioned in the MahS- 
Bharafea, V1.I, 70, 7 at least in the Southern edition. 
The poet recalls the exploits of ParaSurSma in his fierce 
fight against the Keatriyas, There^ fourteen thousand 
enemies of the BrShmanas and others still, he stopped 
them and killed them at Dantakiira.*’ 

Brakmadvisam caiha Uimvin sakasfani caturdam 

pumranffixn nijagrdha Bantahure jaghana la. 

The commentator mentions another reading, danta^ 
kruram ; ** in this case, he says, the word designates the 
king of the country.'’ To say in other words, when 
it is not a place-name formed with it is the name 

of a man formed with ^krUra cruel; ” and one should 
take it in the accusative. The translation of P. C. Roy 
follows the reading Bantakure and translates the passage 
thus : ‘‘ In that slaughter were included fourteen thousand 
Brahman a-hating Kshafetriyas of the Dantakura country.” 
The Calcutta edition has preferred to read Bamiakr^ra/^ 
jagkana M; it is also the reading followed by Nllakanbha 
whose gloss {Mdfisa’-dlipati) has been reproduced by 
the annotator of the Southern edition. The authors of 
the Petersburg Dictionary have (s. v.^ dmtahrumm) treated 
the word as an adverb and translated it as ‘‘ auf eine 
gra lien voile Weise mit den Zahnen in a ferocious 
way with the teeth ; ” they have referred to this passage 
only. But later on, in the abridged edition, Bohtlingk 
substitutes the nominal stem dantakrura for the adverb 
dantakruram and .interprets it thus: ‘^Name of place 
(according to Nllakantha) ; it should be read as dantak^re 
instead of dantakruram" 

The choice between Bantaknra and Bantcikrurdj left 
uncertain by Ihe tradition of the Maba-Bhar»ta and the 
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meaning of the word too, also uncertain, are definitely 
fixed by the evidence of Plin}'. In Book VI, xx, he 
proposes to give the measurement of the coast np to the 
Indus, as he finds it, by indicating the distances, though 
there is no agreement amongst the different itineraries, 
lie indicates as the first step : ah ostio Gangis ad promon- 
iorium Calingdn et oppidum Bandagula DCXXV M.passuum : 

From the mouth of the Ganges to the promontory of 
Calinga and the fortified place of Dandagula, 626,000 
steps.’* The promontory of Calinga, which constitutes 
so clear a starting point for measuring the coast, is 
evidently, without any doubt, the point where Ptolemy 
locates the apheteriim of navigation towards the peninsula 
of Gold and which marks according to him a sudden 
change in the direction of the littoral. The nearest 
oppidum cannot be anything except Faloura of Ptolemy, 
otherwise called Danfcapura and in the spelling of Pliny : 
Bandagula; it is easy to recognise in it the name of 
Bantakura The distance of 625,000 steps, retained by 
Pliny from the confused data of the itineraries, correspond 
to 3,645 stadia. Ptolemy calculates 600 stadia for one 

degree to the equator and consequently on each meridian ; 
the distance from the Ganges to Bandagula would there¬ 
fore correspond to about 6° 86' in Ptolemy. Between 

Paloura and the westernmost mouth of the Ganges 
Ptolemy indicates a diitanee of 7° 50' in longitude (186*^ 
40'—80') and 6*" 55' in lattitude (U^ 20'—18° 1 5'). 
It appears therefore that Ptolemy worked on data which 
were very near the approximate calculation of Pliny: 
but for the conception of the whole, which forced a 
systematic deformation, he would have arrived at a suffi¬ 
ciently faithful localisation in this part of his map; 

the delta of the Ganges is placed towards 22° degree in 
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the north; the region iu which Dantapura can be conve¬ 
niently searched for and where the local tradition still locates 
the fort {oppidum) of Dantavaktra is in the neighboorhood 
of Chicacole and Kalihgapatam, ‘Hhe city of the 
Kalifigas/^ a little to the north of Ih*^ degree; the distance 
between these two points is of o to 6 degrees along the 
littoral. 

1 have shown elsewhere ^ that the apheteriou eis 
Khrnsen of Ptolenriy is identical with C aritrapiira of Hiuan 
tsaog and some Sanskrit texts. I would point out another 
feature more common both to the Greek and the Chinese. 
Ptolemy, as we have seen, places the apheterium at a 
promontory where the coast turns suddenly from the 
direction of W. N. W.-E. kS. E., to that of S.-N., inclined 
at last towards the East separating the Argariquo gulf 
from the Gangetic. The (/aritrapura of Hiuan tsang is 
situated on the South-Eastern border of Orissa 
Ill, 90), and to the North-East of the kingdom of 
Malakuta {ibid^ 124). Orissa, towards the South-East 
borders the kingdom of Kong-pu-fo, Kongoda which 
formed a of DaksinakoSala and Corresponds 

to the present district of Gan jam. “ The frontiers of 
this kingdom,^’ writes Hiuan tsang, embrace several tens 
of small towns which touch the hills and are situated 
at the confluenee of two seas.” Such is at least the 
translation of Julien; Watters II, 197), criticises 

it and says, ‘‘there is no word for twa in the text and the 
term hai kiao here means the meeting of sea and land.” 
The pilgrim wished his readers to understand that the 
towns at one extremity ‘ continued the hills ^ {Me »kan 

^ Gl. Etudes Asiatiqties- published by TJEcole Fran 9 ais«i 
d’Fxtremo Orient I. 
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lin§) and at the other were on the sea shore. I would 


not enter into this Sinologiewl discassion ; I must however 
point out that the word kiao regularly means meeting 
point; exchange, mixture,’’ and the expression situated 
at the meeting-point of seas ” very well renders the 
geographical conception which Ptolemy bad adopted for 
a^heterium. 

To find a well defined turning point along the eastern 
coast it is necessary to go up to the Palmyras Point 
which bring.s one to the mouths of the Ganges, at 
20° 44' 40'' N. X 87° 2' E. to the north of the mouth of the 
MahSnadl. But Ptolemy places the apheterium right to 
the south of this river which he calls Manadas, midway, 
between its mouth and the mouth of the Maisolos which 
represents at the same time the Godavari and the Ristna. 
Besides, the current which, during the South-Wevstern mon¬ 
soon, passes from the Indian coast to that of Burma, avoids 
the Indian coast in the region of Chicacole at Kalinga- 
patam at about 18° degree. I refer once again to the 
t03it of Vaientijn (1727) which Yule has pointed out 
{Pnocsed. Roy. Geogr, Soc. 1882): tu the beginning 

of February, a small vessel sailed.towards Pegu with 

a cargo which she took at Masulipatam. From 

this point she followed the coast up to the 18° degree 
north and thence she reached the high sea for attaining 
the opposite shore at 16° degree.” The Maps of India, even 
in the I7th century, for example, that of William Bloca, 
continue to mark a sudden turn and inclination of the 
coast, in conformity with the indications of Ptolemy, between 
the ports of Masulipatam and Biralipatara ( to the north 
of Vizagapatam at 17“ 63' 15" N. and 83° 29' 50" E.). 

Moreover, it would be rather naive to wish to interprete 
the data of Ptolemy too literally for all this region 
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the precision in his orders should not deceive anybody 
on the leal worth of his knowledge. He locates Paloura 
a little to the north of the apJietemm : Pliny, on the 
other hand, starting from the mouths of the Ganges, 
mentions first “ the promontory of the Calingae and 
then, consequently to its south, the fortified place of 
Dandagnla Ptolemy ignores the name of Kalioga, 
either territorial or littoral ; perhaps one should recognise 
this name, still famous, in the city of Kalliga which 
Ptolemy LII. K 9d enumerates amongst the inland 
cities of Maisoloi where Pitundra also is met with. 1 
had already the occasion of pointing out the strange 
transposition; by which he has taken Tosali (Tosalei 
metropolis) of Orissa right into the territory of Pegu; 
it seems that the whole of Orissa and a part of the 
neighbouring eowutries have undergone a similar trans¬ 
position, probably through the confusion of the two 
itineraries, one inland from the South to the North and 
the other maritime from the West to the East. 

Now that the name Dautakura is well: estabiiahed as 
a geographical term, analogous to or identical with Danta- 
piira, one will be surprised to recognise the enigmatic 
element kUra in the name of the kingdom Kuiukarastra ; 
the village Bhukkukura, given by King Indravarman while 
be was at Dantapura, formed a part of the latter kingdom. 
The editor of the chart, Mr. Hamada.s, is astonished to 
find here the term “ kingdom while the provinces 

of Kalinga are elsewhere designated as The 

Kuraka or Kura kingdom was perhaps an ancient expresr. 
sion, retained in a long use, for designating the territory 
near the csapital Dantapura. 

This singular element ^kilra^ which appears to be altei> 
uating with Sanskrit °ptm( for designating in combination 
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with DantaPf the capital of Kaliiflga, recalls, at least through 
aualogy, the last syllable of the name of the city which 
Ptolemy writes Hippokoura (VII, 1, 83). Hippokoura is 
situated in the southern part of Ariake to the south of 
Paithana (Paithan, in the upper valley of the Godavari, 
in the dominions of Nizam, district of Aurangabad) and 
Tagara (Ter, Ther, in the dorninion of Nizam, district 

Naldrug), and to the north of Banaouasei (Banavasi in 
Mysore, district Shimoga). Hippokoura like Dantakura, 
is a royal capital ; it is hastleioit Baleokonrou^ ** the royal 
residence of BaleoUouros.’^ The name of the sovereign also 
seems to reve^-l an element ^kurct, Baleokouros is, without 
any doubt, an approximate transcription of the mysterious 
Vi}iv5yakura, which is Joined with the name of kings 

Sstakarni VSsisthiputra and Satakarni Qautamiputra, 
on a special type of coin, different from the type 
generally used by these two princes and conEned only 
to the southern part of the Mahrai^ha < 30 untry, more 
precisely to the district of Kolhapur, which 

agrees well by its situation to the point which Ptolemy 

indicates for Hippokoura. On the title of Vijivayakura 
1 cannot but repeat on ray part what Prof. Rapson 

has said in his excellent Catalogue of tie Coins of tie 
Andhra Bgnasty, 1908, to which I also refer for the deserip- 
tion of the coins : “ No satisfactory explanation has as yet 
been given of the forms Vilivayakura and Sivalakttra^^ 
(p. Ixxxyii). Sivalakura ” which is coupled in the 
same way with the name of King Ma^harlputra, contains 
also the element %ura. The name of Hippokoura 
reappears in the Tables of Ptolemy (VII, 2, 6) as the 
name of a port situated in the immediate neighbourhood 
and a little to the south of Simulla (Cemnla, Chaul, 23 
miles south of Bombay) ; the Periplus does not mention 



it. Since this latter Hippokoura is located by Ptolemy on 
the littoral of AriakS, which is distinguished as Ariake 
Sadinon, it may be asked if it is not the same locality, 
carried to the sea-shore through a wrong interpretation of 
the itineraries. 

One may feel inclined to compare the final ^hmira in 
Hippokoura with ^hourai which appears to be the plural 
form in the name of Sdsikoiirai (VII, 1, 10) 

which certainly corresponds to Tutieorin ; here hourai 
is doubtless the equivalent of the Tamil word 
place of habitation, town ” (cf, the texts, 3. v.^ Tutieorin 
in Hobson-Johson by Yule and Burnell). But the 
identity hura^kourai is very doubtful. 

Whatever might be the interpretation of the term 
kura,t\iQ identity Paloiii*a=Dantapura seems to be now 
definitely established. The geography of ancient India 
thus finds in Pliny and Ptolemy new data for localising 
the site of a large city of the past. The alternanoe 
Paloura-Dantapura, besides, shows that in the time of 
Ptolemy the Dravidiaii language was disputing the 
territory of Kalinga with the Aryan dialect. Even to 
our day, Chicacole and Kalingapatam and the taluk 
of Palkonda are in the Telegu country ; the limit between 
the Aryan and the Dravidian apparently is more to 
the north, almost midway between Chicacole and Ganjam 
(ef. Lingimtio Survey, IV, 577). 
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Note on Tosala and Dhauli 

(C/-. p. 71)1 

Text '■* 0 / Gantjavyuha quoted oa p. 69. 

Gaooha knlaputrehaiva Dak^iuSpatlie Amitatosale 
janapade Tosalaiti nama nagaram tatra SarvagSml 

pafivrSjafco prativasati.YenSinitatosalo jaiiapadas 

tenopajagSmopetya Toaalaiil nagaram parimai^an pari- 
gaveiamSuo ’nupurvena Tosala* nagarara aimprSptah 
s9ry3stailigatnaDakSle sa Tosalaii) nSma nagaram 
anupraviSya madhya uagarasrngStakasya sthitvS vltbl- 
imtkbena vlthlraukkam eatvaiena catvara* rathyaya 
rathyg* SarvagrSminani adraksit ratrya* prBsantgyaih 
Tosalasya nagarasyottare digbliage Surabha* nama 
pavvata* taaya Sibhare vividhatTuagidma-au^adhivanavil- 
inaraoitc mahavabbasapraptaiii bbaskaram ivodita* taaya 

tain avabhasaiii dyatwa.(MSS. 33, 36, 41 of tbe 

Bibliothbqne Nationalo de Paris). 

This text of the GaqidavquAa locates the mountain 
Surabba to the north of the oity of Tosala; the Chinese 
translation of Bnddhabbadra (398.4i51 A. D.) follows the 
text faithfully. But the translation of Sikaanauda and 
Prajfia differs and locates it to the east of the oity. 1 hey 

i I am glad to be able to add this note from the account furnished 
by my friend”Mr. Nirmal Kumar Bose, M.A., who has travelled in this 

tract on many occasions in connection with anthropological atodies.- 

P. C. B. 

» This text is omitted on p. 69 through a mistake of mine.—P. C, B. 





should be considered as more aiifchontative in this case. 

ir Tosala is identified with Dhauli oi* its immediate 
neijt^hbourhood then the mountain Surabha is to be 
identified with the Dhauli hill (also called Dhavalagiti) 
as it is the only hill in that tract. Dhauli is situated 
to the south or south-east of Hhuvaneswar at a distance 
of about 5 miles. The usual route to be follow^ed is the 
metalled road from Hhuvaneswar to Puri. It passes by 
an ancient site known as Sisupalgarh and traverses the 
Dayanadi which is to be crossed by ferry. The Dhauli 
hill is situated to the west of this road, near the river. 
To the south-east of the Dhauli hill there is a larj^e pool 
of water called Kausulla-gang, which is still fed by the 
Dayanadi during the rainy season when the water flows 
into it by a stretch of lowland to the north of the Dhauli 
hilL It was in all probability a dam, made from an old 
river-bed, in which water was preserved for the time of 
scarcity. There is still the mark of an embankment 
which stretched from the foot of the hill southwards 
along the Kausulla-gang. Admitting that tlie pool of 
water was an artificial dam, it must have been used to 
supply water to a neighbouring town which has now 
disappeared, and was situated by the side of the embank¬ 
ment. The boundaries of that town were probably the 
river on the west, the Kausulla-gang on the east and the 
Dhauli hill on the north or uorth-east. It is difficult 
to determine if the river has changed its course in recent 
times. But a study of the map shows that the main 
current now Hows by the river Bargovi. 

It should be pointed out that Asoka’s inscription is 
found on the Eastern side of the Dhauli hill (facing the 
highroad from Hhuvaneswar to Puri). If tins road, 
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in ancient times, passed by the town we are trying to 
locate, it had probably taken a more easterly direction 
and passed by the side of the bill and the Kausulla-gang. 


If ancient Tosali is located at the site indicated above 
then the Dhauli hill stood on its north or north-east, as 
the accounts of the Gandavt/Uha want us to believe, and 
the Kausulla-gang was to its east. The word is 

generally taken, in the sense of river. Kaimdla-gang 
therefore seems to have been originally a branch of the 
river. It may bo suggested that KatmiUa is most pro¬ 
bably based on the word Koftala. 
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